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| has has been liberated. What is more, Rome has been liberated 
}4\without having to experience the worst destructiveness of modern war. 
| Thank God for that. Today, as I begin this article, solemn Te Deums have 
d been sung or said in all Catholic churches throughout Britain. The uncom- 
fortable feeling that the approach of battle near to Rome would draw “‘the 
(red-hot rake of war’’ across its streets and churches is now dispelled. On 
'-he military plane we are duly grateful for General Alexander’s well- 
5 «onceived strategy which headed the German divisions away from the city 
pias also for the remarkable speed of the Allied advance. In fairness it should 
‘be added that the German High Command was reluctant to incur the stigma 
of having destroyed or seriously damaged Rome. 

The Fifth Army troops advanced towards Rome from the south and 
south-east. It was over historic ground that they were moving—ground 
rich with the associations of legend and history for well-nigh three thousand 
years. Somewhere along the coast southwards from Ostia (possibly at 

4} Ardea?)—according to the cherished Roman legend immortalized in Virgil’s 
| Aeneid —Trojan exiles made their first settlement, under the warrior chieftain, 
P| Aeneas, ‘‘fato profugus”’: 


Multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem 
Inferretque deos Latio, genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae, (Aeneid, i, 11, 5-7.) 


Set amid hills is the Alban Lake, an oval of dark and flashing waters, deeply 
imbedded in its wood-fringed crater. Along its western bank was the perhaps 
legendary city that was Rome’s ancestor, a city founded by Ascanius, Aeneas’s 
son, and known by the name of hills and lake as Alba Longa. On the ridge 
above is the Papal villa and the hamlet of Castel Gandolfo. Opposite and 
piperched high on the crown around the lake is Palazzolo, which Cardinal 
§| Hinsley purchased as a villa house for the English college when he was its 
rector. Cross one shoulder of Monte Cavo and you are looking down upon 
ithe charming lake of Nemi, known once as the “‘Mirror of Diana”, as it lay 
half hidden among thick and mysterious woods that lent an atmosphere of 
awe to the queer magic practised there in the glades. Not far from Nemi is 
the village of Genzano di Roma, with very different religious associations. 
For it is there that the Corpus Christi procession treads its way gaily over 
petal-strewn streets that make a bright carpet for the passing of the Eucharistic 
Lord. Or climb to the summit of Monte Cavo along the ancient Roman 
path (part of its stone pavement can still be discovered) and you find yourself 
on the very spot where the delegates of the Latin cities used to assemble for 
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their yearly festival in honour of Jupiter, their patron deity. To the othe: | 
side of Monte Cavo is Tusculum, with its ruined open-air theatre and the § 
memory of Cicero enshrined in the Disputationes Tusenlanae that he put together 
in his summer villa at Tusculum. And over the brow is Frascati, where th« 
Renaissance villas of Aldobrandini, Falconieri and Mondragone, amid deep 
shadowy walks of cypress and olive-tree, look northwards across the haz 
of the Campagna to the eternal city. 

Rome—what a record of history is summed up in that slight name! A 
small settlement on one or two of the seven hills—that is how the record 
started. A handful of herdsmen, on the Palatine, perhaps also on Aventint 
and Capitol, looked down on the River Tiber and on the marshy ground a 
the foot of the hills, where, in Virgil’s epic, Evander, the Greek chieftain 
pastured his cattle—ground one day to be drained and levelled and to become 
the Roman Forum. The settlement grew into a small city. There aros 
quarrels with neighbours, and for at least one spell Rome was subject to 
foreign rulers from the North. The city was linked with other small citie 
in the Latin League. At first a member State like the others, it rapidly 
became prima inter pares and then simply prima without the pretence of 
parity. Wars followed to North and South. To the North, against those 
mysterious people, the Etruscans, who have left interesting monuments in 
brick and stone but little historical record, and who have bequeathed their 
name to Tuscany. To the South, Rome made gradual progress, through 
Latium into Campania, where for the first time she entered into contact with 
Greek cities, such as Cumae and Puteoli. 

Then came the historic struggle with a great commercial empire from 
overseas, its rich and influential centre at Carthage, in what is now Tunisia. 

It was a struggle for life and death; a struggle fateful for Rome and fateful, 
too; for the whole development of Western civilization. During the second 
of the three Punic or Carthaginian wars, Hannibal, that redoubtable soldier, 
transferred his armies from North Africa to Spain, then moved them along 
the Mediterranean coast and across the Alps, to wage war for many a yeat 
on Italian soil. In battle after battle he defeated Rome. The names of 
Trasimene and Cannae lingered in the Roman imagination long after they | 
had been eclipsed by great Roman triumphs in the field. Not even theit | 
victories took away entirely the unhappy memory of those grim days, when 
it seemed that Rome might succumb and that the Roman destiny, in which 
they came firmly to believe, might be frustrated. But Carthage was beaten, | 
though only just beaten and after supreme efforts, at the close of the second | 
Punic war; in the third, half a century afterwards, Carthage was speedily | 
overwhelmed and destroyed. 

And now for the period of swift expansion—throughout Greece into 
Asia Minor and, to a slower extent, into the countries of the Balkans; from 
mid-North Africa eastwards as far as Egypt; over the sea to Spain and across 
the mountains into Gaul. Advance was steady; advance was sure. Yet, 
frequently enough, it was the force of circumstances rather than deliberate | 
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design which drove the Romans onwards. Less so than with that of Britain, 
still at times with considerable truth, the Roman Empire was gathered 
absent-mindedly. One campaign led to another; to secure this particular 
frontier it became necessary to go beyond it. In retrospect, there is some- 
thing relentless in the Roman march, almost to the confines of the then 
known world. There were always regions that lay outside the Empire; the 
provinces east of the Rhine and north of the River Main; the portion of 
Britain north of Hadrian’s wall; Persia in the east. None the less, you can 
hear the firm and incessant tread of the Roman legionaries as they marched 
over the Roman roads and set up their forts and camps at strategic points. 
The big towns of Southern and Western Europe are largely Roman in their 
origin, at the juncture of roads and rivers; they were the centres from 
which Roman administration controlled the world. 

But this has brought us already to the hey-day of pagan and Imperial 
Rome. On several occasions in 1938 I was able to visit an exhibition in 
Rome, the Mostra Axgustea della Romanita. It was opened on 23 September, 
1937, to commemorate the bimillenary of the birth of the ‘“Emperor”’ 
Augustus, which was considered to have occurred in September, 63 B.c. 
The purpose of the exhibition was to collect round this central figure of the 
first “Emperor” a pageantry of Rome’s history and achievement, - I have 
put the word “‘Emperor”’ in inverted commas to avoid discussion of the 
problem when it was correct and official to speak of the Roman ruler as an 
“Emperor.”’ “Emperor,” in fact, of course Augustus was. The Mostra had 
a certain Fascist slant. That was obvious, and the ordinary Italian visitor 
was intended to draw the conclusion that Italian Fascism was reviving the 
memory and glories of Imperial Rome. But, apart from that inevitable slant 
—which, incidentally, was not allowed to spoil the character of the exhibition 
——it was an admirable and interesting show. 

The theme of the ancient part of this exhibition—much the most import- 
ant portion—was that emphasized by the Roman historian, Livy, and 
stressed also, though with many reservations, by Tertullian and St. Augustine. 
In the introduction to his history Livy had written: “If there be any people 
that has the right to deem its origins sacred, and to attribute them to the 
gods, it is surely the people of Rome.”’ In book xxxiii, 33, he continued: 


Esse aliquam in terris gentem, quae sua impensa, suo labore ac periculo bella gerat pro 
libertate aliorum; nec hoc finitimis, aut propinquae vicinitatis hominibus, aut terris con- 
tinentibus junctis ptaestet, sed maria trajiciat, ne quod toto orbe terrarum injustum imperium 
sit, ubique jus, fas, lex potentissima sint. 


Livy’s theme might be elaborated through a further quotation, this time 
from Pliny’s Natural History (iii, 3.39): 


Italia . . . terra omnium terrarum alumna et parens, numine deum electa, quae coelum 
ipsum clarius faceret; sparsa congregaret impetia ritusque molliret et tot populorum dis- 
cordes ferasque linguas sermonis commercio contraheret; colloquia et humanitatem 
homini daret, breviter una cunctarum gentium in toto orbe patria fieret. 
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What was impressive about these sections of the Mostra was the evidence 
cleverly pieced together of the extent and power of Roman dominion. Here, 
for example, were small copies and reconstructions, of a military watch- 
tower along the Danube, of a fortress on the Rhine, of a lighthouse off the 
English coast near Dover. There, you could see photographic reconstruc- 
tions of military defence works, from York or Pevensey Castle; from Tripoli 
and Rumania; from Spain and Gaul and Greece and Southern Egypt. 
There were charts of the Roman cities of Vienna, Buda, Cologne, Paris and 
London; milestones from the Roman highways leading to Innsbruck or 
Trier or Arles; pictures of aqueducts from Tarragona and of bridges from 
Southern France; of theatres from Algeria, temples from Ankara, arenas 
from Nimes, and Imperial Palaces from Spoleto along the Dalmatian shore. 
You were made vividly conscious of the far-flung territories that had been 
ruled and developed from ancient Rome. Hand in hand with this Roman 
administration went a remarkable organizational growth. In the second and 
third centuries A.D. the Mediterranean, and indeed the known European 
world, was more closely knit into one society than ever happened before, per- 
haps than ever happened since, despite the ideals that lay behind the Christian 
conception of Europe in the Middle Ages. To cite some material facts: 
travelling was probably faster and more comfortable in these two centuries 
than at any time until the eighteenth century. The Emperor Hadrian visited 
every part of his dominions from the Solway Firth to the River Euphrates. 
A good average daily rate for a sea journey in the Mediterranean was 130 
miles; and it took only five days to sail from Puteoli, the port near Naples, 
to the Greek town of Corinth. A trip to Egypt and the Nile was thought to 
be part of a liberal education, indispensable for the young society Roman. 
Land travel was efficiently organized. At the gates of country towns the 
various posting companies had their post-stations, where carriages might be 
hired and horses changed. Even as early as the first century B.C. it is 
reported that Julius Caesar was able to travel from Rome to Gaul at the 
speed of a hundred miles a day. 

One of the fascinations of the city of Rome is its blend of the ancient, the 
Christian, and the Renaissance era, to say nothing of the more modern. In 
an abiding record of stone and mortar you can witness the gradual triumph 
of Christian truth over a wealthy and cultured society. The Christian leaven | 

was long a-working; but it was working all the time; and Rome, once con- 
quered spiritually, became the earthly centre of Christ’s Church. The build- 
ings of Ancient Rome—massive they were and conceived on a very generous 
scale—have suffered from the erosion of time, as also from attack from with- | 
out and the feuds of Roman families within. Not all the Vandals came from 

the North. An old Latin sentence, playing upon the similarity of the words 
barbari and Barberini declared that the latter Roman family, in its desire to 
construct elaborate palaces, destroyed those ancient monuments -which the 
“‘barbarians”’ had left untouched. However, from the old Republican 
Forum, together with the various Imperial fora, for the present condition of | 
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which we are heavily indebted to modern excavation, you can glimpse some- 
thing of Ancient Rome. It was the centre of the Romans’ public life before 
the age of the Caesars. Men walked and talked here under gleaming marble 
porticos; here they chatted about the foreign situation or the state of 
markets. Here was the traditional tomb of Romulus, Rome’s founder; the 
Regia or house of King Numa Pompilius, who had given Rome its code of 
ritual and religious laws; the “‘convent”’ of the Vestal Virgins with Vesta’s 
temple—temple of Vesta, goddess of hearth and homestead—where was kept 
burning continuously the sacred flame of Rome. Here, too, the rosfra or 
hustings from which Cicero and his fellow-politicians orated and harangued. 
There, the spot where Julius Caesar was murdered, and over it rose the 
Templum Divi Julii, the first of those Imperial shrines which claimed an 
element of ‘‘divinity’’ for the ruler whom it commemorated. 

Through the length of the Forum ran the Via Sacra, the triumphal way 
along which Roman armies marched victoriously after foreign campaigns, 
laden with the spoils of war and dragging after them the files of wretched 
captives. Between the Forum and the river was the commanding height of 
the Palatine hill, crowned with the ambitious palaces of the Flavian Emperors. 
To the south-eastern corner of the Forum, the site of Nero’s Domus Aurea, 
a series of extravagant buildings planned by that half-crazy monarch, from 
one of which he is said to have gloated over the burning capital. On one 
portion of the ground reserved for these grandiose plans the Flavian 
Emperors built the huge Colosseum, largest of all Roman arenas and the 
scene of so many heroic martyrdoms for the Christian Faith. Not far from 
the Colosseum are two triumphal arches, both of them well-preserved and 
both with a special interest for us. The first is the slender arch of Titus, 
erected in A.D. 81, but commemorating his campaign in Syria and Palestine, 
during the course of which he besieged and destroyed Jerusalem. Inside 
the arch are sculptured bas-reliefs that portray Titus riding in a chariot of 


' triumph and the long lines of his Jewish captives; among other booty you 


can clearly recognize the seven-branched candlestick and the loaves of 
proposition from the Jewish temple. The second monument stands between 
the Palatine and the Coelian hills. It was set up to commemorate Constantine’s 
victory over Maxentius, his rival for the Imperial throne. The battle was 
fought and won, in A.D. 312, a mile or two north of the city, at Ponte Milvio. 
On the arch is the famous inscription which records that Constantine was 
inspired instinctu divinitatis to prevail in this battle and so to grant toleration 
to Christianity. 

But it is time to get away from pagan Rome, imposing as are its monu- 
ments and interesting though its many lessons may well be. Perhaps we can 
do this appropriately by turning southwards from the Forum and Colosseum 
and passing through the Porta San Sebastiano on to the old Appian Way. 
It was along the new Via Appia that part of the Fifth Army advanced upon 
Rome. The older way runs parallel, and it has the distinction of being the 
first of that wide network of Roman roads that covered Italy and Southern 
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Europe. Its title was Regina Viarum, the queen of highways; it was begun 
in 312 B.C. by the censor, Appius Claudius, and it ran from Rome to Capua, 
thence to Brindisi. For a while you walk along it between dull brownish 
walls of beaten earth. Soon the road is more open and it winds between the 
remains of pagan funeral monuments, over which the dark cypresses and 
pines stand silent sentinels. After a mile or so you approach some of the 
Christian catacombs: to one side, those of Domitilla and Praetextatus; along 
the way itself, the better-known catacombs of San Callisto. 

Perhaps nothing shows so clearly the great contrast between the mentality 
of pagan and Christian as the different spirit of pagan and Christian tombs. 
Pagan literature is sorely haunted by the thought of death. In those pagan 
eyes immortality meant little more than that, after death, some kindly friend 
or stranger might be made mindful of the departed spirit; that is surely one 
of the reasons why these ancient Roman roads were lined with tombs. 
Pulvis et umbra sumus was the sad commentary of the poet, Horace, on the 
after-life; and Virgil’s great poem closes with the pathetic line, dealing with 
the death of Turnus: 


Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 


But descend into the catacombs by the side of the Appian Way. Here 
the early Christians—maligned, misunderstood and not infrequently per- 
secuted—buried their dead ones and met to celebrate their mysteries. In 
those dank and gloomy galleries hope was alive—vividly, flamingly. Gone 
was the sorry theme of pu/vis et umbra: in place of it the bright and reassuring 
Ego sum Resurrectio et Vita. The very symbols that decorated the catacomb 
walls were eloquent of the new hope that the Christian Faith had brought 
withit. The figure of the Good Shepherd recalled the figure of their Saviour; 
the peacock or the dove represented the departed but still living soul; Moses 
striking the rock was their symbol of baptism that had introduced them into 
the stream of life eternal, while the picture of Jonas reminded them of the 
great sign of Jonas and the resurrection from the dead, both of their Master 
and of themselves. 

It was into a highly complex society that there came the first missionaries 
of the new Christian gospel. Simple men, for the most part; chief among 
them, St. Peter; and later came St. Paul. There are many traditions that 
link Peter with Rome—to say nothing of explicit statements of this con- 
nection, to be found in early Christian writers. His name is associated, in 


such traditions, with the house of St. Prisca on the Aventine; with the house | 


and family of Clement, not far from the Republican Forum; with the 
Mamertine prison, under the Capitol; and, most clearly of all, with the 
Imperial gardens on the Vatican hill, where he was put to death. St. Paul 
suffered martyrdom during the same persecution, but some distance along 
the Ostian Way, which joined Rome with the sea. On or near the sites of 
their martyrdom are now the great Basilicas—St. Peter’s on the Vatican, 
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with the palace of the Popes adjoining; St. Paul’s along the way to Ostia 
fuori le mura. \n Christian eyes these two apostles have become the founders 
of the new and Christian Rome that was to rise over the ruins of the old and 
pagan Rome which, at first, seemed to them to be nothing but the great 
Babylon, the incarnation of all that was evil and purely of this world, but was 
later seen, in a providential design, to have unified the ancient world that 
the Church might infuse into it a principle and spirit of higher unity—under 
God and in Christ. Christians came to see that the material universality of 
the Roman Empire had proved a fortunate preparation for the preaching of a 
universal faith. St. Leo, preaching on this theme—this part of his sermon is 
read in the Breviary lessons for 29 June—could exclaim: O Roma Felix. 
But why? Rome is happy, not because of its two original founders (one of 
whom slew the other), but on account of its two new founders and fathers 
in the Christian gospel, Peter and Paul. For it was these apostles who ttans- 
formed the Imperial City from a “‘mistress of error’’ into the “‘handmaid of 
faith”’ it had now become; its military successes were as nothing compared 
with its spiritual conquests as the centre and hearth of the Christian Church. 

And so Imperial Rome was transformed into Christian and Papal Rome. 
Centuries earlier it was claimed that, although Rome overcame the temporal 
power of Greece (what Rome overcame was Macedon that had subjugated 
and stifled Greece), it took for its own whatever was of value in Greek 
tradition. Now Rome’s turn had arrived. Rome succumbed. From the 
Empire’s northern boundaries poured in hordes of Huns and Vandals, of 
Ostrogoths and Visigoths. The one power that gradually chastened these 
Northern tribes and at the same time preserved much of the legacy of Greece 
and Rome was the Christian Papacy. The Dark Ages were real enough; but 
what saved Europe then and brought Europe out of darkness into the new 
light of mediaeval and in part Christianized society was once again the Papacy 
in Rome. Rome shone like a beacon light; and, in the west, it was the only 
beacon light. 

To describe Christian Rome, at the close of an article, is an impossibility. 
A handful of impressions must suffice. First of them, and naturally, St. 
Peter’s: the arms of Bernini’s colonnade flung wide to embrace, as though in 
welcoming gesture, the hundreds of thousands of pilgrims there assembled, 
with eyes reverently raised towards a white-clad figure at the central loggia 
over the basilica as he imparts a blessing wrbi e¢ orbi; Michelangelo’s fascinat- 
ing cupola, lying too far back to be seen in due proportion from the piazza 
of St. Peter’s because of the change of the ground plan of the church from a 
Greek to a Latin cross, but admirable and inspiring when contcmplated from 
the Pincio terraces in the evening, the red light of the setting sun blazing 
through its windows, or from the Janiculum, whence it seems to hang above 
the trees like some graceful construction of a faery dream. Inside St. 
Peter’s—rich decoration against a massive background; vast columns and 
arches a-glitter with gold. Inthe centre, under the high altar, the Confession 
of St. Peter, where repose the earthly relics of the great apostle; around the 
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Confession burn and flicker a hundred lamps. Behind the main altar, at the 
end of the long choir, is Bernini’s Gloria, where four gigantic statues, repre- 
senting doctors. of the Western and Eastern Churches, hold aloft, in its 
casket of bronze and gold, the original wooden “‘cathedra”’ of the chief of the 
apostles. Or, finally, this basilica during a Papal Mass, let us say, a canoniza- 
tion ceremony. The first time is an unforgettable experience; always it is 
impressive, thrilling even. The various processions: of the Pontiff in the 
sedia gestatoria from the Vatican into the church; of the offertory gifts; of the 
Holy Father’s own communion: during the Consecration there floats down 
from within the cupola the lingering melody of the silver trumpets. Hard by 
St. Peter’s is the Vatican palace, with countless and priceless treasures of art 
and history, with its Sistine chapel, and all the Christian’s associations that 
centre round the Holy Father, Peter’s successor, fulfilling Peter’s rdle in 
Church and world. 

Or find your way, almost diagonally across the city, to St. John Lateran. 
It is the oldest of Rome’s larger churches, the true cathedral of the Popes. 
I rememb2r it b2st on the occasion of the sixteenth centenary of its first con- 
secration. The date was 9 November, 1924. Sixteen centuries backwards 
and we are in A.D. 324, when the chapel that had been established in the 
palace of the Laterani became a church and was consecrated with the title 
of Basilica of the Saviour. Much later, in the ninth century, the names of 
the two St. Johns, Evangelist and Baptist, were connected with it; that is 
the reason why it is generally known as San Giovanni in Laterano. But 
proudest of all its titles is that of Omnium Urbis et Orbis Ecclesiarum Mater et 
Caput. Not far away is a third of the four major basilicas, St. Mary Major. 
The charming story of its foundation is commemorated still in the feast of 
“Our Lady of the Snows’’, on 5 August. Built under Pope Liberius, the 
interior is much as Pope Sixtus III left it after his reconstructions in the early 
fifth century. An air‘of quiet and spacious dignity pervades the church; the 
reds and greens and golds of an old mosaic pavement gleam beneath your 
feet; the ceiling, flat and seemingly low, is rich with bright gold against a 
background of white (the gold was a gift from the Spanish sovereigns, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and is said to have been the first gold ever brought 
back from the newly-discovered Americas). Under the high altar are relics 
of the santa culla or crib of Christ—relics which link Rome with Bethlehem 
through St. Mary Major as Rome is linked with Calvary through the relics 
of Passion and Cross preserved in the church of Santa Croce. 

If you want examples of the Early Roman type of church there is Santa 
Sabina, peacefully situated on the brow of the Aventine, with its simple and 
attractive interior lines. Or Santa Maria in Cosmedin, surviving now after 

many centuries, as it stands near a bend of the Tiber where was once the 
Forum Boarium, the Smithfield Market of Ancient Rome. Or San Saba, also 
on the Aventine, or the lower of the two churches at San Clemente, redis- 
covered through the patient labours of the Irish Dominicans in the late 
nineteenth century. Passing from the simple quiet Roman manner to the 
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twirls and swirls, to the colour and light effects of the Renaissance and 
Baroque, there is the Ges or, even more harmoniously, the church of 
Sant’ Ignazio. Under side altars to right and left are the bodies of Saints 
Aloysius and John Berchmans, and now, since his canonization, the body of 
St. Robert Bellarmine. The noble lines of the church are strong enough and 
clear enough to support the sculptural apotheosis around the high altar, and 
the amazing frompe/’oeil paintings of Brother Pozziin the vault above the nave, 
in which the vault itself seems td dissolve and to allow eye and mind to soar 
aloft to the very courts of Heaven. 

Rome is a unique city. Ubi Petrus, ibi ecclesia—that was the principle of 
orthodoxy for St. Ambrose. Certainly, in Rome, you are more conscious 
than elsewhere of both the antiquity and the universality of the Catholic 
Church. Thank God, Rome has been liberated; and thank God, too, Rome 
has been liberated without having to suffer destruction or severe damage. 

What effects the changed and changing political situation in Italy may 
have on the Italian Church and on the Holy See, it is too early to surmise. 
The Lateran Treaty of 1929 solved the long-standing Roman questicn by 
establishing the Vatican State and by inaugurating a new regime of Concor- 
dat with and for Italy. Enemies and critics of the Holy See have not been 
slow to interpret these agreements as a measure cf recogniticn and approval 
of Italian Fascist principles. And it has to be remembered that tcday there 
exists a widespread campaign to discredit the Holy See on the supposed 
grounds that it did not adopt a sufficiently firm attitude towards Nazism 
and Fascism. Those who encourage this campaign never trouble, of course, 
to read what Pius XI and Pius XII have said and written; they have neither 
read nor heard of—and not even wished to hear of—Mit Brennender Sorge 
and the relative passages from Non Abbiamo Bisogno. A Communist- 
dominated Government in Italy would respect neither Lateran Treaty nor 
Concordat. Italian Republicans would probably leave the Treaty but 
abrogate the Concordat. Yet it is clear that Pius XI regarded Treaty and 
Concordat as indissolubly connected. Speaking to the members of the 
Catholic University of Milan, he declared: ‘‘From the very beginning we 
have desired the Concordat to be the conditio sine qua non of the Treaty.” 
The opinion of Dr. Binchy, in his Charch and State in Fascist Italy, published 
in 1941, was that the outlook for the Church in Italy, whether under a 
Fascist or an anti-Fascist dispensation, “‘is bleak and menacing”. And his 
judgement is confirmed by a recent report issued by the American Foreign 
Affairs Committee. However, after uttering that opinion Dr. Binchy con- 


| tinued as follows (and this is the final paragraph of his long and scholarly 


work): 


Yet the non-Catholic reader should beware of drawing the conclusion that this threatening 
future daunts the confidence of the leaders of the Church in Italy. In a country so long 
and so intimately associated with the Rock of Peter there is even less room for pessimism 
than elsewhere. The Italian Church, standing in the very shadow. of that Rock, must be 
strengthened by the placid courage with which the Vatican itself faces an uncertain future. 
For when all is said and done, this constitutes the Papacy’s strongest weapon in its conflict 
Vol. xxiv. c* 
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with secular powers: its intense conviction, based primarily on religious faith but strength- 
ened by the experience of centuries, that whatever be the immediate fortunes of battle it 
must win in the end; that governments and systems and dictators will pass, but it will 
remain. From this conviction springs that serene confidence in the divine purpose which 
animates the Roman Curia, the confidence that made Pius XI, at the very moment the 
Lateran agreements were being signed, dismiss all fears for the future with the cheery 
assurance: ““The future is in the hands of God—and therefore in good hands.”! 


Joun Murray, S.J. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ALFRED LOISY? 


"[ HOSE of us who have been students of theology for some thirty years 

cf more will recall the frequent insistence of our professors in diebus 
illis upon the name and influence of the ex-abbé Alfred Loisy, sometime pro- 
fessor at the Institut catholique de Paris, where he taught Eastern languages 
and biblical exegesis from 1881 to 1893, and for many years after his ex- 
communication on 7 March, 1908, professor of the history of religions at 
the Collége de France. Further, those who were privileged to follow the 
lectures of Loisy’s greatest antagonist, the late Pere Marie-Joseph Lagrange, 
O.P., or to read his many works in defence of Christian orthodoxy, will 
have been interested to note how frequently Loisy and his destructive radical 
criticism formed the subject of a book, an article or a scholion, more pat- 
ticularly in the case of the commentaries on the Gospels or the other works 
on Christian origins. Writing in 1932 in his preface to M. Loisy et le Modern- 
isme, Pere Lagrange, with that entire willingness to say all that was possible 
in favour of an opponent which was ever a characteristic of his acute and 
noble mind, declares: “‘La grande estime que j’ai, et que j’ai toujours té- 
moignée pour le talent de M. Loisy et pour sa tenue, comme homme et 
comme écrivain, me fait appréhender qu’il n’exerce encore une grande 
influence.’’ He wished, therefore, once again to refute arguments and 
opinions which, in his view, were devoid of solid foundation. The Mém- 
oires, that vast work in three volumes amounting in all to nearly two thousand 
pages which Loisy published about ten years before his death on 1 June, 
1940, had as its recurring theme the injustice of the treatment meted out to 
him by the Church which he had tried to save and which had, with an 
obstinacy amounting to complete indifference to her fate, refused to be saved 
by him.’ 

1 Binchy., op. cit., p. 753. re 

Alfred Loisy: His Religious Significance. By M.D. Petre. Pp. xi + 129. (Cambridge 


University Press, 1944. Price 7s. 6d.) 
M. Loisy et le Modernisme. By Pére M.-J. Lagrange, O.P. (Juvisy, Editions du Cerf, 


eee a 
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19 


32.) 

Also the following works by Loisy: Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire religieuse de notre 
temps, 3 volumes (Paris, Nourry, 1930-31); Choses passées (1913); La Religion d’Israel (3me 
édition revue et augmentée,. 1933); La Naissance du Christianisme (1933). 

3 Hence his remark (Mémoires, II, 398): “‘Pie X demande impérieusement que je renonce 
a sauver l’Eglise.” 
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Is it true to say that Loisy still exercises, or is likely to exercise in the 
future, any outstanding influence in questions of philosophy or exegesis? 
The late Miss Maud Petre, whose little volume entitled Alfred Loisy: 
His Religious Significance was accorded the place of honour as the book of 
the week by our foremost literary weekly,! was convinced that Loisy’s 
importance as a writer on religion would endure. This conviction is scarcely 
shared by the anonymous reviewer in the Literary Supplement who writes: 
“Even before meeting the oblivion of a tomb in an occupied land, he had 
become to a wide extent a forgotten figure. For students of biblical criti- 
cism and religious history his great exegetical treatises on the New Testa- 
ment will no doubt always be part of the classical literature of their subject; 
but outside these specialist circles he who had been for a time the leading 
heresiarch in Europe had for many years before his death ranked as a phil- 
osopher of infinitesimal importance.” 

It may be remarked that for any just estimate of Loisy’s principal work, 
namely his exegetical studies and his books on the religion of Israel and 
on the beginnings of Christianity, Pere Lagrange’s little masterpiece already 
quoted, M. Loisy et le Modernisme, is of quite capital value.? Not only is it 
the commentary and /i/ d’ Ariane most needed by such readers of the Mémoires 
as are quite excusably overwhelmed by Loisy’s tiresome egotism and 
subjectivity, his obsession with himself and his often unexciting adventures 
of the mind, and his complacency in regard to his own, doubtless con- 
siderable, intellectual achievements. It is also, no less than it was when it 
first appeared, the best short answer to that formidable body of criticism, 


suggestion, insinuation and suspicion that is to be found in the thirty or 


more works comprising the literary: output of one whom the textbooks 
used justly to style coryphaeus modernistarum3 

Something may now be said about the main facts of Loisy’s long and 
singularly revealing career. He was born on 28 February, 1857, at Am- 
briéres (Marne), his parents being best described, in Miss Petre’s judgement, 
as “cultivateurs”, which may well correspond to our English “‘yeomen’’. 
Throughout his life he preserved many traces of the countryman, loved his 
garden and his livestock, and believed in the maxim ‘‘Early to bed and early 
to rise”. In 1874 he entered the grand séminaire of Chalons, where he 
learned to delight in the Church’s ceremonies, chant and practices of devo- 
tion. His course in theology brought with it serious intellectual difficul- 
ties, from which he found some distraction in the study of Hebrew. In 
1878 he was sent to Paris for a course at the Institut catholique, but his health. 





1 The Times Literary Supplement, 27 May, 1944, p. 258. 

*Its reviewer in the Revue Biblique, 1932, 622-5, states with authority that the title 
chosen by the author was simply A propos des Mémoires de Monsieur Loisy. It was the 
publishers who insisted upon a more sensational and comprehensive title. 

3 It is to be observed that the Mémoires were placed-on the Index by a decree of the 
Holy Office dated 25 June, 1932. At the same time were condemned “‘opera omnia ejusdem 
Auctoris, quae hactenus damnata non fuerunt”. See THe CLercy Review, Vol. IV, p. 
250, and Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXIV, p. 237. 
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broke down. He returned to the seminary at Chalons, where he was 
ordained priest on 29 June, 1879, at the early age of twenty-two years and 
four months. After some unsuccessful months as a cwré he returned to 
Paris in May 1881, and in October of that year took the baccalaureate in 
theology magna cum laude. He was at once named répétiteur (in reality pro- 
fessor) of Hebrew. To prepare himself to be something more than a 
teacher of elementary grammar to beginners he obtained leave to follow 
Renan’s lectures at the Collége de France, and the dissolving influence of | 
the author of Souvenirs de jeunesse and La Vie de Jésus upon his faith is clearly 
apparent from the Mémoires. Ina prayer composed at the beginning of his 







career as professor he had asked for twenty years of sound health in which 
to work for the good of the Church and the confusion of her enemies. 
Pére Lagrange comments: “Il demandait vingt ans d’études, et quatre ans 
aprés il avait renoncé aux dogmes essentiels de l’Eglise.”" Like Renan he 
found difficulties in the Bible, “‘sans distinguer’’ (as Lagrange writes of the 
older heresiarch) “entre ce que l’Ecriture affirme positivement et ce qu’elle 
énonce avec une variété dans l’énonciation nuancéé par les circonstances les 
plus diverses”’ (p. 36). But unlike Renan he did not decide to leave the | 
ecclesiastical state and the Church; he preferred to remain, and to work for 
a complete recasting of the Church’s theological system. Already in 1886 
his faith was in ruins; he continued, however, to teach not merely Hebrew 
and Assyrian but the interpretation of the sacred books of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

This state of affairs came to anend in 1893. In October of the pre- 
ceding year the superiors of S. Sulpice decided that their students were not 
any longer to attend Loisy’s lectures. ‘There followed a well-meant attempt 
by the Rector of the Institut, Mgr. d’Hulst, to defend his professor, which 
ended in an intervention by the episcopal trustees, who called upon Loisy 
for his resignation, refusing to acquiesce in the Rector’s proposal that he 
should remain on the staff as a professor of Semitic languages. For this the 
bishops were criticized by some who were not in possession of all the facts. 
The publication of the Mémoires was the decisive proof that they were 
perfectly justified in their action. 

It was on 17 November that Loisy was informed by the rector of the 
bishops’ decision. On the next day the great Encyclical Providentissimus | 
Deus was published in Rome, and Loisy was swift to write a letter to Pope 
Leo XIII in which he declared his complete submission (ma soumission la 
plus entiére) to the teaching of the Encyclical. The letter was accompanied 
by a mémoire which has never been reproduced in extenso, and for which, as 
Lagrange says, we would willingly give many pages of discussions with 
Baron von Hugel on immanence and transcendence. In the account of this 
document in the Mémoires the author alleges that he insinuated to the Pope 
that the Encyclical might be good enough for theologians and preachers, 
but that critics and historians must be governed by other principles. Both 
1M. Loisy et le Modernisme, p. 20. 
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letter and mémoire were well received in Rome; Cardinal Rampolla replied 
that the Holy Father was assai lieto a soddisfatto. After lengthy negotiations 
Loisy was made chaplain to the Dominicanesses of Neuilly, where his 
instructions to the jeunes filles wete much appreciated and appear to have 
given every impression of orthodoxy. He retained this position until 
1899. 

This was, however, the period of what Lagrange styles “la guerre 
masquée”’, and in January of 1896 appeared the first number of the Revue 
d'histoire et de littérature religieuses to which, as in other reviews such as the 
Revue du clergé frangais, Loisy contributed articles which were frequently 
pseudonymous. It was the method followed by Tyrrell and Turmel, in 
all cases with the same objects—to avoid condemnation by the Church, and 
to give the impression of a consensus of opinion in favour of the writers’ 
unorthodox speculations. Towards the end of 1900 an article by Firmin 
(Loisy had been given the names Alfred Firmin at his baptism), in the Revue 
du clergé frangais of 15 October on the religion of Israel was condemned by 
the Archbishop of Paris, and any further instalments of the article were 
forbidden. The archevéché was aware of Firmin’s identity, and hencefor- 
ward Loisy abandoned the use of any nom de guerre. 

It was in the same year that Adolf Harnack published his famous series 
of conferences on Das Wesen des Christentums (styled in the English trans- 
lation What is Christianity?), of which a distinguished Anglican writer 
has declared that, in spite of the author’s emphasis upon our Lord’s moral 
and religious uniqueness, and his desire to do justice to the content of the 
Gospels, ‘a mere glance at his conception of the Person of Christ is suffi- 
cient to reveal the chasm that separates even Harnack from the full and 
complete faith of the Catholic Church’’.t After reading this work Loisy 
wrote on 18 May, 1902: “‘J’ai presque envie de jouer un tour 4 Harnack, en 
montrant que le texte qui porte tout son systtme—idée du Dieu-pére et 
conscience filiale de Jésus—ne présente pas plus de garantie que les textes 
de Jean.””? It was, then, no solicitude for the fundamentals of Christianity 
that led him to reply to Harnack. L’Evangile et l’ Eglise appeared on 18 
November, 1902. It is unfortunate that this book, in many ways more 
radical than Harnack’s, and without any trace of Harnack’s personal devo- 
tion to the Christ of the Gospels as he conceived Him, was regarded by a 
number of Catholics as a genuine work of apologetic. Others, however, 
were not deceived. The Abbé Klein, in conversation with the author, 
remarked that the Jesus of /’ Evangile et l’ Eglise was inferior to Socrates, and 
one far greater than Klein was finally made aware of Loisy’s fundamental 
scepticism. In the sixth chapter of M. Loisy et le Modernisme, Pére Lagrange 
describes how he was called to Rome by the General, and left Palestine 
early in February 1903 bearing with him “‘le petit livre rouge”? which had 


~1Dr. Maurice Jones, The New Testament in the Twentieth Century; 2nd (1924) edition 


vay, 
2 Mémoires, Il, 120. 
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just reached Jerusalem. During five days of quarantine at Alexandria he 
had time to read and meditate upon the book. ‘‘Mon impression fut 
immédiate, nette, décisive. Cette fois, le voile était déchiré. Non seulement 
M. Loisy n’était plus croyant et se détachait de l’Eglise: il lancait contre 
le dogme et contre l’Eglise une attaque d’autant plus dangereuse qu’elle 
était présentée comme une apologie”’ (p. 123). The Roman authorities 
were not slow to take the same view, and on 16 November of that year 
many of Loisy’s works, including the most recent one, were placed on the 
Index. It is a tribute to the exceptional patience of the Roman Curia and 
its advisers that Loisy was able by every sort of expedient, including insin- 
cere and equivocal acts of submission, to delay the excommunication, that 
we now see to have been inevitable, for nearly five years. When it finally 
came he had no reason to complain of harsh treatment. In his diary for 
7 June, 1904, he had written: 


Logomachie métaphysique 4 part, je ne crois pas plus a la divinité 
de Jésus que Harnack ou Jean Réville, et je regarde l’incarnation per- 
sonelle de Dieu comme un mythe philosophique. Le Christ tient méme 
moins de place dans ma religion que dans celle des protestants liberaux; 
cat je n’attache pas autant d’importance qu’eux 4a cette révélation du 
Dieu-Pére, dont ils font honneur a Jésus. Si je suis quelque chose en 
religion, c’est plutét panthéo-positivo-humanitaire que chrétien.1 


Well may Lagrange claim that this is at once the most exact and the 
most expressive of all Loisy’s rather numerous professions of faith. It is 
assuredly more explicit than his letter to Cardinal Merry del Val of 24 
January, 1904, in which occurs the phrase: “‘J’accepte, Monseigneur, tous 
les dogmes de |’Eglise.”’ This he later explained in the Mémoires as an equi- 
vocation. He had written “‘J’accepte”’ to avoid using the words: “‘Je crois 
fermement.”? Probably he alone remained satisfied with the distinction. 

On 7 March, 1908, there was issued the “‘Decretum quo Sacerdos A. 
Loisy nominatim et personaliter excommunicatur ac proinde vitandus 
declaratur’’. The decree makes it clear that Loisy’s many writings that 
attack the fundamentals of the Faith were well known everywhere as such. 
But as long as there was any hope of sincere submission the authorities had 
been unwilling to proceed to extremes. Since, however, there was no 
emendation, but rather an aggravation of the offence, and since he remained 
contumacious after being canonically admonished, sentence of excommuni- 
cation followed. He had said his last Mass on 1 November, 1906, some 
twenty years after he had ceased to believe in Christianity in any but a 
Loisyan sense. 

With his dismissal from the Church much of his importance as a thinker 
seems to have come to an end. It is true that the great majority of his 
many books that were still in print before the present war were written 


1 Mémoires, Il, 397. 
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after the decree of excommunication. He remained for many years pro- 
fessor at the Collége de France, his jubilee was celebrated in 1927, when 
he reached the age of seventy, and three volumes of the proceedings at the 
“‘Jubilé Alfred Loisy’’ were published in 1928. Yet, as the author of The 
Times review insists, Loisy, after his departure, “evidently realized that 
his situation was not wholly satisfactory. He had gained freedom at the 
cost of effectiveness”. In one of his letters to Miss Petre (who has the 
distinction of being one of the only two women mentioned in the Mémoires, 
in her case simply as a friend of Tyrrell), he says that what the world needs 
is an existing religion; and his version of Christianity had no existence 
outside his own mind. When Mgr. Sevin, at that time bishop of his diocese 
of origin, consulted Pius X as to the attitude to be adopted if Loisy desired 
to be reconciled to the Church, that great and holy Pontiff cried out: 
“Recevez-le a bras ouverts! Je vous le dis, mon fils, il reviendra!’’! This 
hope was never realized. 

It is difficult to find any evidence for Miss Petre’s conviction that there 
is a lasting quality in Loisy’s work. In the days of his fame even Protestant 
reviewers frequently complained that the ex-abbé’s work was altogether 
too radical, belonging as he did to that extreme school of critics who sub- 
scribe, in Mr. Belloc’s words, to “‘the fixed dogma that most writers of the 
past have spent most of their time in forgery”’.? In his interminable argu- 
ments with von Hugel on immanence and transcendence it was quite clearly 
the Baron who was in the right. Loisy’s religion of humanity is unlikely 
ever to find adherents in any explicit sense; in any case it is too vague and 
indeterminate, as well as too obviously man-made, to satisfy human aspira- 
tions. Almost the only point that Miss Petre can claim in favour of Loisy 
as a Christian apologist (!), in however slight a degree, is that he did not 
accept the thesis of Couchoud and others who denied the historicity of our 
Lord. True, he states in the avant-propos to La Naissance du Christianisme: 
“L’auteur de ce livre avoue humblement n’avoir pas découvert encore 
que Jésus n’a pas existé,”’ but he goes on to affirm that, while Jesus is not a 
mythical being, “‘la part du mythe dans la tradition chrétienne concernant 
Jésus est aussi indiscutable qu’elle était inévitable dans les origines du 
mouvement chrétien ...”’ It is not a very encouraging beginning to a 
book that is largely concerned with the unhistorical character of most 
of the incidents related in the Gospels. 

A point that has not been discussed by Miss Petre, but one that has 
an important bearing upon the question of his survival as an authority 
in Biblical and other disciplines, is that of his originality. He was plainly 
irritated by a remark about. himself that he quotes in the Mémoires and 
ascribes to Duchesne: “*M. Loisy sait trés bien l’allemand.”? While making 





* Quoted by Lagrange, M. Loisy et le Modernisme, p. 1 3°. 

* This and That, essay on ““The Higher Criticism’, p. 23 

* III, 84. It was, I think, an English professor who “an that a knowledge of German 
was most valuable. It enabled one to give highly original lectures, 
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all allowance for Loisy’s personal gifts of a lapidary French style and an 
active and vivacious mind, Pére Lagrange has little trouble in showing that 
his opponent “‘est toujours entré dans les systemes nés en Allemagne, et 
qu’il n’a ouvert aucune voie originale”.1 Thus the two books on the 
Canon of Scripture owe much to the prodigious labours of Theodor Zahn; 
the commentary on Job took over two false theories from Das Buch Iob 
by the Catholic professor, Gustav Bickell; the great commentary on the 
Synoptics was not undertaken until Johann Weiss had already propagated 
his teaching on eschatological Christology; in the same commentary Loisy’s 
debt to H. J. Holtzmann is beyond.all dispute; his use of the formgeschicht- 
liche Schule derives, of course, from Bultmann and Bertram. Finally, Loisy’s 
humanitarian religion can be traced back ultimately to Auguste Comte, 
with Littré as intermediary. All this, as Lagrange says, is reproduced 
“avec une forte empreinte personnelle”’, but this does not do away with 
Loisy’s essential dependence upon German sources, or, in the case of his 
philosophy of religion, upon earlier French writers. 

Was Loisy a great man? He was quite certainly a gifted man who, in 
spite of many disadvantages of early training and the lack of opportunity 
at the Institut catholique for studying the Bible and its languages under 
really favourable conditions, became learned in a variety of subjects, and 
was an untiring worker almost to the last.? It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that he was hardly a great man in a still more important sense. Even 
Miss Petre, with her sincere admiration for him, is obliged to admit that 
he was impatient of contradiction and resented criticism, that his severe 
handling of most of his friends in the Mémoires is to be regretted and that, 
if not proud, he ‘‘was self-centred and inclined in his loneliness to brood 
Over opposition and offence’’.® 

There is certainly a contrast to be noted between this solitary, self- 
centred, somewhat unlovable man, and that great light of the Church, of 
his country, and of his Order who died on 10 March, 1938. In his ““Testa- 
ment spirituel’’ Pére Lagrange recorded his deepest convictions as follows: 


**Je déclare devant Dieu que mon intention est de mourir dans la 
Sainte Eglise Catholique, 4 laquelle j’ai toujours appartenu, de coeur 
et d’4me, depuis mon baptéme, et d’y mourir, fidéle 4 mes voeux de 
pauvreté, de chasteté et d’obéissance, dans l’Ordre de Saint Dominique. 


1M. Loisy et le Modernisme, p. 236, n. 2. 

2 He tells us in Choses passées that it was his habit, during his years at the Institut catho- 
lique as professor, to find time, amid all his lecturing and writing, to read the whole 
Bible in the originals at least once a year. How many professors of Scripture are equally 
persevering? 

3 Alfred Loisy: His Religious Significance, pp. 110-11. I may be allowed to record that 
in my last interview with Pére Lagrange at the very end of his life F asked him for his 
impression of Loisy’s character. He said at once: “He is not what in English you call a 
gentleman.” He was referring, no doubt, to Loisy’s very ungentlemanly treatment of 
many friends, as in his reflections on Duchesne and Batiffol in the Mémoires. 
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Je me recommande pour cela 4 mon bon Sauveur Jésus et aux priéres 
de sa Trés Sainte Mére, toujours si bonne pour moi. 

“*Je déclare aussi de la maniére la plus expresse, que je soumets au 
jugement du Siége Apostolique tout ce que j’ai écrit. Je crois pouvoir 
ajouter que j’ai toujours eu |’intention de contribuer au bien, dans 
toutes mes études, je veux dire au régne de Jésus-Christ, 4 ’honneur de 
l’Eglise, au bien des Ames. 

“Et je voudrais ajouter, encore une fois, que je suis fils de Marie. 
Tuus sum ego, saluum me fac!”’ 


ee TE 


Surely this recalls the blessings promised to the humble and the child- 
like, who have the entry to that Kingdom of Heaven of which Lagrange 
wrote so well? 


} 


Joun M. T. Barton. 


POPE PIUS XII ON THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


Divino Afflante Spiritu, 30 SEPTEMBER, 1943 


Introductory 

N the August issue of last year this Review printed an article on the 

golden jubilee of Leo XIII’s charter of biblical studies as set forth in his 
Encyclical Providentissimus Deus. On the following feast of St. Jerome, the 
patron of biblical study in the Church, Pope Pius XII celebrated the same 
jubilee by the publication of a new Encyclical entitled Divino Afflante Spiritu. 
In 1920 Benedict XV issued the Encyclical Spiritus Paraclitus on occasion 
of the fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Jerome. Thus Holy Scrip- 
ture has been the subject of three Encyclicals within the space of half a 
century, to say nothing of numerous other documents emanating from 
the Holy See during the same period. That Divino Afflante Spiritu should 
have been issued during the turmoil of a world-embracing war is itself a 
testimony at once to the peace of Christ which characterizes the Church and 
to the supreme importance it attaches to the Bible as the inspired Word 
of God. It is proposed to give here an account of the new document with 
some comment and amplification. That this notice should appear in the 
year following that of publication will not occasion surprise in view of the 
present slowness of communications. 


CO 
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Retrospect 

The Encyclical falls into two parts, of which the first looks to the past 
and the second to the present and the future. The opening sections, as 
the occasion of the jubilee required, are devoted in the first place to recalling 
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and ratifying the doctrine of Leo XIII as laid down in his Encyclical, which 
Pius XII calls “‘the supreme guide in biblical studies”, and, secondly, to a 
brief account of the principal activities and institutions which ‘“‘may be 
considered the complement or fruit of the movement so happily initiated 
by Leo XIII”. The doctrinal part of Pope Leo’s Letter was concerned, 
as all will remember, with the inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture. And 
as the activities and institutions mentioned by the Pope were for the most 
part described in this REviEw in the article already referred to, this part 
of the Encyclical need not detain us here. 

In concluding this part of his Letter Pope Pius pays a tribute of grateful 
recognition to all who have seconded the wishes of his predecessors by 
spreading the use and knowledge of the Bible among Catholics. Among 
modern methods which the Pope hopes will increase and spread know- 
ledge of and reverence for the Scriptures are mentioned Biblical Associa- 
tions and libraries. This word of commendation is particularly opportune 
to encourage our own Biblical Association, which is still struggling with 
the difficulties inherent in infancy. It is also an indication that it has started 
on sound lines, as from the beginning it has laboured to form a biblical 
library, which it is hoped will become in time a powerful means for pro- 
moting the ends the Holy See has so much at heart. 





The second part of the Encyclical is devoted to an exposition of the 
principles that should guide the Catholic student of the sacred books. The 
last fifty years have witnessed the growth of an immense volume of new 
knowledge. As a result many an obscure point has been cleared up, but 
on the other hand new difficulties have been raised. When Pope Leo wrote, 
archaeology was in its infancy, as hardly a place in Palestine had been ex- 
plored by excavation. Now archaeology has developed precise methods 
and attained a high degree of technical skill. These excavations have been 
the means of discovering many valuable papyri and other written docu- 
ments which have afforded entirely new knowledge of the languages, 
literatures, history, and religion of early times. Moreover, new discoveries 
and modern editions have afforded a better knowledge of ancient biblical 
manuscripts, and progress has been made in the knowledge of the inter- 
pretation of the Bible made by the Fathers of the Church. And—a matter 
of great importance—the new knowledge has thrown a flood of light on 
forms of expression and writing in use among the ancients. In view of 
all these advantages the Holy Father proposes to point out what yet remains 
to be*done and in what spirit the Catholic exegete should undertake his 
great and noble task. 


Recent Advances in Knowledge 


re 





Supremacy of the Original Text and Necessary Philological Equipment 
The purpose of the exegete is to discover the exact meaning of Holy 
Scripture, but this was written in ancient languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
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and Greek. It is therefore the duty of the student of the Bible to strive 
to acquire a mastery of these and of other oriental languages that can 
facilitate the understanding of those in which the Bible was written. ‘As 
regards the study of the original languages this advice is as old as St. Augus- 
tine and St. Jerome. The latter had said ‘“‘Uno de fonte quaerendum est’’, 
and with the same metaphor St. Robert Bellarmine remarked that a stream 
cannot be purer than its source. And the study of the other Semitic lan- 
guages was recommended by Leo XIII. In the spirit of the saying of St. 
Robert, just quoted, Pope Pius XII lays it down in a weighty sentence that 
it is our duty ‘‘to explain the original text, which as being the work of the 
inspired author himself, has greater authority and weight than any transla- 
tion, however good, whether ancient or modern”. Stress on the impor- 
tance of the original texts is not new, but no previous papal document has 
spoken so clearly and explicitly on this point. 


The Attainment of a Correct Text 

After the attainment of all the requisite philological knowledge the. 
next necessity is the possession of a correct text, as St. Augustine long ago 
pointed out. The art of textual criticism, the Pope recalls, has in our 
times become a really valuable aid to the recovery of the original text. Its 
purpose is to purify the sacred text from the corruptions due to the careless- 
ness of copyists and to free it ‘from glosses and omissions, from the inver- 
sion and repetition of words and from all other kinds of mistakes that are 
apt to creep into texts during the course of their transmission through the 
centuries’. At this point the Pope expresses the hope that all means will 
be employed as soon as possible to bring out Catholic editions of the sacred 
texts and ancient versions in a manner that will combine the reverence due 
to Scripture and the scholarly observance of the rules of textual criticism. 


Digression on the Authority of the Vulgate 

For the Catholic exegete, equipped with proper knowledge of languages 
and in possession of the best attainable text, the next duty is to discover 
the exact meaning of the sacred books. But at this point Pope Pius makes 
an important digression. This. is made for the benefit of any who may 
not have read the Tridentine decree on the authenticity of the Vulgate 
with due care. The substance of what follows was set out in the August 
article in this REVIEW already mentioned, but on account of the importance 
of its clear statement by the Holy See it should not be omitted here. The 
occasion of the decree was the multiplicity of the Latin versions current in 
the sixteenth century, as a result of which confusion was bred in the minds 
of some of the faithful. To remedy this inconvenience the Council decreed 
that of all the Latin versions current the ancient Latin Vulgate approved 
by so many centuries of use in the Church was to be held as authentic. No 
comparison was made or implied with the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 
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Indeed the Fathers of the Council requested the Pope to secure the accurate 
publication of these texts. In the event only the Greek text of the Septua- 
gint was issued under the auspices of Sixtus V. What could not be accom- 
plished then, can be today, adds the Pope with the expression of the hope 
that Catholic scholars will collaborate for the worthy fulfilment of the 
wish expressed by the Council. No comparison, it may be added, was 
instituted between the Latin versions themselves, and the others were not 
declared or implied to be of less intrinsic worth than the Vulgate, but this 
was chosen for the honour of having its authenticity officially recognized 
for the simple dogmatic reason that its worth was guaranteed by the fact 
of its use in the Church of God for a thousand years. Moreover, as Pope 
Pius points out, the Tridentine decree applies only to the Latin Church 
and to the public use of the Scriptures. 

The age-long use of the Vulgate in the Church, the Pope proceeds, 
showed it to be free from any error in faith or morals. It does not prove 
that its text in all points faithfully represents the text of the original inspired 
books. This the Pope signifies by saying that the authenticity of the Vul- 

‘gate was not proclaimed by the Council for critical reasons, and that, its 
authenticity is not specified primarily as critical but as juridical. This, it 
may be added, is equivalent to saying that on critical examination the 
text of the Vulgate may not always be found to reproduce exactly the 
sense of the original; it does not mean that the Vulgate does not sub- 
stantially represent the sense originally inspired. This follows both from 
the fact that the Church could not for a thousand years have used as Scrip- 
ture a version that did not substantially at least reproduce the inspired 
books of Scripture, and also from the Tridentine decree on the Canon of 
Scripture, according to which the entire books with all their parts, as they 
were accustomed to be read in the Catholic Church and are contained in the 
ancient Latin Vulgate, are to be accepted as sacred and canonical. The 
Pope adds the important remark that even in matters of doctrine the Vulgate 
should be confirmed by the original texts, and that nothing stands in the 
way of constant recourse to those texts on every occasion, as such recourse 
so often helps to the correct meaning of the sacred text. 


The Investigation of the ‘Literal’? Sense 

After this digression Pope Pius proceeds to lay down the principles 
that should guide the student in his most important task, that namely of 
ascertaining the true sense of Holy Scripture. His foremost duty is to dis- 
cover the “‘literal’”’ sense. Here it is necessary for the English reader to 
bear in mind that the term ‘‘literal”? sense has rather different meanings 
in Latin and in English usage. In English the literal sense is distinguished 
from the metaphorical, but in Latin usage the “‘literal’’ sense is not. In 
other words, the “‘literal’’ sense, according to the Latin terminology, is, 
as the Pope himself defines it, “‘that which is expressed by the words them- 
selves”, whether the expressions used are metaphorical or not. This 
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“literal” sense is to be investigated by the examination of the context, the 


comparison of similar passages, and by all the aids that philology affords. 
But as the exegete is engaged on divinely inspired books the care and 
interpretation of which have been confided by God to the Church, he must 
also take diligent account of the teaching authority of the Church, of the 
interpretation of the Fathers, and also of the analogy of faith. By regard 
for the analogy of faith is meant, of course, that no suggested meaning 
can be the true sense of Scripture which does not fit into the general body 
of revealed truth. The especial care of the exegete, the Pope continues, 
must be to expound the doctrinal content of the sacred books. Historical, 
archaeological, and philological matters are important as helps to exegesis, 
but they are not ends in themselves, and he regrets that certain commen- 
taries occupy themselves exclusively with such matters. 


The Investigation of the Figurative or Typical Sense 

Such a theological exposition will be an effective answer, Pope Pius 
says, to those who complain that they find no nourishment for their souls in 
biblical commentaries and therefore urge that we should have recourse to 
what they call a spiritual and mystical interpretation. How little reason 
there is in such complaints is shown both by the fact that many, through 
assiduous meditation on the Word of God, have advanced to perfection 
and to an intense love of God, and also by the constant tradition of the 
Church. There is, of course, a true spiritual sense in the Bible, “for what 
was said and done in the Old Testament was ordained and disposed by 
God with such consummate wisdom that things past prefigured in a spirit- 
ual way those that were to come under the new dispensation of grace’’. 
This is often called the figurative or typical sense. This sense the exegete 
must diligently search out and expound, “‘provided it is clearly intended by 
God, for God alone could have known this spiritual meaning and revealed 
it to us”. That the Bible has this second, figurative, sense is made known 
to us by Christ Himself in the Gospels, and His teaching is echoed by the 
Apostles and the unchanging tradition of the Church. 

This is not the first time that the typical sense has been spoken of in 
papal documents. Benedict XV, in Spiritus Paraclitus, gives the warning 
that though Christ and the Apostles interpret various passages of the Old 
Testament in a typical sense (“‘typice”’), none the less they do not find such 
a typical meaning (“‘typica significatio”’) in all. Its first mention in a papal 
pronouncement explicitly as a sense of Scripture is, I think, in the condem- 
nation of Isenbiehl by Pius VI in 1779. This priest had asserted that St. 
Matthew did not quote the text of Isaias vii, 14, ‘“Behold a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son’’, as a prophecy fulfilled in the person of our Lord, 
but asa mere allusion or in a merely accommodated sense. Pius VI there- 
fore condemned his opinion as not allowing that the text refers to Christ 
in any sense “either literal or typical”. 
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Warning against Biblical Accommodations 

This mention of the true spiritual or typical sense leads on to a warning 
that we should “‘scrupulously refrain from proposing as the genuine mean- 
ing of Sacred Scripture other applied meanings”. The Pope does not 
condemn all accommodations of biblical passages, and admits that it may be 
useful in preaching to illustrate matters of faith and morals by a broader 
use of biblical texts provided this be done with moderation. At the same 
time such use is not without danger, since the faithful ‘“‘wish to know what | 
God has told us in the Sacred Books rather than what an eloquent orator or | 
writer may suggest by a clever use of the words of Scripture’’. 












Extent of the Help afforded by the Fathers and Doctors 

After this digression the Pope returns to the exegete’s main task, that of 
discovering the genuine meaning of the Bible. In this endeavour he will 
find invaluable help in the assiduous study of the works of the Fathers 
and great commentators. It is true that they had not the advantage of the 
help afforded by the extended knowledge of our times, “‘nevertheless by 
reason of the office in the Church assigned to them by God they are dis- 
tinguished by a certain charm and insight into heavenly things and by a 
marvellous keenness of intellect which enables them to penetrate to the 
very innermost meaning of the divine word”. Pope Pius regrets that many 
writers today appear ignorant of these treasures and hopes that many will 
contribute to making these ‘‘almost immeasurable riches” better known and 
more available. What is wanted is a fusion of the doctrine and spiritual 
sweetness of the ancient authors and the greater erudition and maturer 
knowledge of the modern. 

It would be a profound misapprehension of facts to suppose that nothing 
remains to be done for a more accurate interpretation of the Bible. In his- 
torical and other matters the ancients lacked the knowledge necessary 
for a proper understanding. Certain passages the Fathers found difficult 
and “‘well-nigh unintelligible”, as is shown, for instance, by their repeated 
efforts to explain the first chapters of Genesis. In addition, new knowledge 
has also brought to light new difficulties, and there is much that calls for a 
fresh investigation. 


Advantages enjoyed by Present-day Exegesis 

The new knowledge has also provided new aids. Chief among these 
is the more exact concept of biblical inspiration, As the sacred writers 
were rational instruments used by the Holy Ghost according to the nature 
they had received from God, their writings reflect their personal characters. 
The interpreter should, therefore, endeavour to ascertain the character and 
circumstances of each, “‘the age in which he lived, the sources written or 
oral on which he drew, and the forms of expression he employed”. Thus 
will each writer’s meaning be more exactly ascertained, as also by noting 
the occasion and purpose of each writing and to what public it was addressed. 
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Another fundamental advantage enjoyed by the modern student of the 
Bible is a knowledge of the literatures of the ancient peoples of the Orient. 
What Pope Pius has to say on this matter deserves the closest attention. 
Too many, even today, approach the books of the Bible with a Western 
mind trained by the logical methods of modern education and prepared to 
apply the measuring-rod of modern concepts and modern ways of thought 
to these ancient and Eastern documents composed by writers who, under 
the influence of inspiration, still retained their national and traditional 
mental outlook. It is, or should be, clear that such an approach will never 
lead to a true understanding of the message those sacred books were intended 
to convey. In order to determine what modes of writing the authors of 
that ancient period used and to penetrate to their true mind “‘the interpreter 
must transport himself in spirit to those remote centuries of the East’’. 
In other words, the interpreter must think himself back into another world 
of thought and literary expression; and this applies both to poetic descrip- 
tion, to the formulation of laws and rules of life, and to the records of 
history. No mode of expression in use at the time is excluded by inspira- 
tion, provided it ‘in no wise conflicts with the holiness and truth of God”’. 
It is therefore no surprise to find in the Bible idioms of a kind peculiar to 
the Semitic tongues, “‘so-called approximations, and certain hyperbolical 
modes of expression, at times even paradoxes, which help to impress ideas 
more deeply on the mind’’. All this illustrates the “‘condescension’”’ of God, 
manifest alike in the Incarnation and in inspiration., As the Word of God 
incarnate became like to men in all things, sin alone excepted, so the written 
word of God is like to human speech, error alone excepted. 

In addition to a study of the literature of the ancient East the Catholic 
commentator must keep abreast of all relevant discoveries in the domain 
of archaeology and in ancient history. In this connection conspicuous 
service can be rendered also by Catholic laymen. By their investigation 
of the records of antiquity they can help to further the solution of ques- 
tions still outstanding. All human knowledge has its dignity and excellence 
as a participation in the infinite knowledge of God, but it acquires a new 
and higher dignity and a certain consecration when it is employed to further 
the divine service. 


The Approach to Problems still Outstanding 

These new branches of knowledge have already provided the solution 
of various problems and have even led non-Catholic writers back to tra- 
ditional views. But many problems still remain. Though there is good 
ground for hope that these too may be fathomed and satisfactorily explained, 
it is possible that a complete understanding of them may be reserved to 
posterity. This should neither discourage nor vex us, as the obscurity of 
Holy Writ has the double advantage that it both stimulates us to scrutinize 
the Scriptures more intently and at the same time exercises us in a salutary 
humility and submission of mind. It will be no wonder if some questions 
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never find a wholly satisfactory solution, “‘since sometimes we are faced with 
matters obscure in themselves and too remote from our times and our 
experience”’. 

Still, no matter what the difficulties, the Catholic commentator should 
grapple again and again with these unsolved problems in the effort to 
find a solution at once in harmony with the teaching of the Church and in 
full accord with the indubitable conclusions of the secular sciences. The 
Pope then puts in a plea for toleration and charity. ‘All should abhor that 
intemperate zealwhich imagines that whatever is new should for that very | 
reason be opposed or suspected.”’ There is a wide field embracing topics | 
of high importance left open for the investigation and discussion of 
Catholics. ‘“‘In the rules and laws promulgated by the Church what is in | 
question is doctrine on matters of faith and morals, and . . . there are 
but few texts the sense of which has been authoritatively declared by the | 
Church, nor are those more numerous about which the opinion of the 
Holy Fathers is unanimous.” | 

In this last paragraph Pope Pius appeals for prolonged and earnest effort | 
to find solutions of outstanding problems. He hints that true solutions 
may lie along new and untrodden paths, though he has not forgotten his | 
previous exhortation not to neglect the exegetical work of the Fathers, the | 
Doctors, and the great commentators. His meaning is that where our 
great predecessors have not arrived at a certain or satisfactory solution, 
the Catholic worker should try new ways and methods to arrive, perhaps, 
at new results. And they need feel no alarm at novelty in their own work 
or in that of others, provided always and as a matter of course that their 
expositions and explanations are in accord with the teaching of the Church. 
His Holiness is also obviously at pains to stress how wide is the field left 
open for research. The decisions of the Church concern faith and morals. 
This is equivalent to saying that outside of this domain the Church leaves 
workers entirely free, though it must be remembered that an explanation 
of some secular matter contained in the Bible could offend against the 
doctrine of its inerrancy. And again it is with the purpose of showing 
how large is the field open to labour that the Pope recalls how few are the 
texts, the sense of which has been declared by the authority of the Church, 
or settled by the unanimous interpretation of the Fathers. It is, of course, 
as witnesses to the faith handed down by the Apostles that the Fathers can 
have a decisive voice. In matters geographical, historical, and the like they 
speak as private Doctors and the authority of their utterances on such 
topics is to be measured by the soundness of their reasons. 





Love of Scripture encouraged among the Faithful: Duty of the Clergy 

Up to this point the Holy Father has addressed his words chiefly to those 
who devote their time, at any rate in large measure, to lecturing and writing 
on the Bible. In what follows he speaks to the clergy at large and the 
faithful. The Bible was not given to mankind to provide material for 
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study and research, but that it might “instruct us to salvation by the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus” and “‘that the man of God may be made perfect, 
furnished to every good work” (II Tim. iii, 15, 17). The Pope therefore 
exhorts priests to make the Scriptures their own by diligent perusal and by 
prayer and meditation, and to distribute the treasures of the divine word 
to the faithful in sermons, homilies, and exhortations. He further exhorts 
Bishops to foster all means devised for promoting knowledge of and love 
for the Scriptures, to encourage Christian families to read them daily with 
piety and devotion, to give or arrange for the giving of conferences on 
biblical subjects. Finally the clergy are asked to support and spread biblical 
periodicals as widely as possible. 

Priests, the Encyclical proceeds, will be unable to accomplish all this 
unless in their Seminary days they have imbibed a practical and enduring 
love for Holy Scripture. Professors of Scripture should expound especially 
the theological content of Scripture and they should omit whatever is 
calculated to gratify curiosity rather than to foster true learning and solid 
piety. Their aim should be to instil into the future priests of the Church 
such a love of Scripture that it will become a never-failing source of 
nourishment for their own spiritual life as well as food and strength for 
the sacred office of preaching. 


The Especial Need of War-time 

If this knowledge of the divine teaching enshrined in Holy Writ is 
necessary at all times, more especially is it so now in these calamitous 
times of war, when not merely Christian charity and moderation, but even 
the sentiment of humanity, appears to have been extinguished in not a few. 
He alone can heal these wounds who in St. Peter’s phrase has “‘the words 
of eternal life’’, who is the divine consoler of the afflicted, and the teacher 
of absolute justice and abounding charity. Without Him there can be no 
firm foundation for peace. And since “to be ignorant of the Scriptures is 
to be ignorant of Christ”, as St. Jerome expressed it, men will come to 
know and love Him more, the more assiduously they read and meditate on 
Holy Writ. 


Conclusion 
The Holy Father concludes with words of congratulation and exhor- 
tation addressed to those sons of the Church whose lives are dedicated to 
the study of Holy Scripture. And he reminds them of the necessity of 
ptayer, repeating the advice of the Doctor of Hippo, ‘‘Let them pray in 
order to have understanding.” . 
Epmunp F. Surcuirre, S.J. 


Readers will be pleased to know that the Catholic Truth Society is publishing a 
translation of the Encyclical made by Canon G, D, Smith, 
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HELPS TO THE USE OF THE BREVIARY 

































(VII). ‘Time AFTER PENTECOST 


(b) From the Feast of the Precious Blood to the Transfiguration 





HE Books of Scripture read at Matins from Pentecost till Advent.——Duting 

the twenty-four odd weeks which follow the feast of Pentecost the 
biblical passages assigned by the Church for use at Matins are taken from 
most of the historical, sapiential and prophetical books cf the Old Testa- 
ment. Following St. Paul’s exegetical principle, A// things happened to them 
in figure (Omnia in figuris contingebat illis), mediaeval liturgiologists suggested 
several reasons for the choice of those particular books. It may help those 
who recite the Breviary to bear in mind the following explanation given by 
the learned Benedictine writer, Rupert, Abbot of Deutz:1 

“‘The lessons from Scripture read at the Nocturns throughout summer 
are apt illustrations of the history and growth of the Church. The Books of 
Kings come first, immediately after Whitsun; the first two mystically refer 
to the early times: of Christianity, when the ancient idols fell from their 
pedestals while the Faith of Christ slowly grew. For, when Saul, who had 
been chosen king by the people against God’s will, still sat on the throne, 
David is anointed, a man whom God declared that He had found according 
to His own heart, and finally the whole kingdom was taken away from Saul 
and given to David. Inlike manner, after the descent of the Holy Ghost, the 
worship of Satan was followed by that of God; so that the Chrisitan Faith, 
victor through the combats of the Martyrs, sat on the throne of the Roman 
Empire, and the whole world acknowledged the might of Christ. 

“In the two following books, which describe the schism between the 
two kingdoms . . . those times are represented when the Church was rent 
asunder by the perfidy of heretics who, despising Christ’s altar and rejecting 
the cult of truth, erected new shrines to their manifold false idols. The 
Books of the wise Solomon follow next, showing how in the fight against 
heretics there likewise shone forth in the Church the resplendent light of 
Catholic Doctors. . .. Then most fittingly the Book of Job is read be- 
cause, as Pope St. Gregory the Great points out to us, it is especially when 
the Church is at peace that holy men, who endeavour to be perfect, experi- 
ence the trials, persecutions and consolations of that holy Patriarch. 

“During the month of September four books are read, namely, Tobias, 
Judith, Esther and Esdras: and it is obvious that they aptly signify the four 
cardinal virtues . . . (Tobias prudence, Judith fortitude, Esther temper- 
ance, Esdras justice)... Because, as long as we are pilgrims on earth, 
we have to fight in the very exercise of virtue, we read next the Books of 
the Maccabees, wherein Antiochus, the great foe of the chosen race, succeeds 
in temporarily forbidding the offering of the everlasting Sacrifice and 
persecutes the Martyrs of God, but is eventually overcome by the prowess 
of Judas and Judas’s brethren. 

“Lastly, the Books of the prophets sound in our ears till Advent, either 













1 De Divinis Officiis, lib. XTI, cap. xxiv-xxv, in P.L., T. 170, col. 330-332. 
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telling of the terror of God the Judge, or hymning the graces of God the 
Merciful Creator . .. They are read until the Advent of the Lord to remind 
us of the fact that, amidst the darkness and conflicts of this world until the 
Second Coming of Christ, we have with us Holy Writ to enlighten and 
comfort us.” 

The Sunday antiphons for the Magnificat of first Vespers and the res- 
ponses at Matins are for the most part taken from the books read at the 1st 
Nocturn. Some of them are really inspiring, especially in their Gregorian 
musical setting. For example, the antiphon Montes Gelboé! and the response 
at Matins beginning with the same words: 


Montes Gelboé, nec ros nec pluvia Ye mountains of Gelboe, let neither 
veniant super vos, * ubi ceciderunt fortes dew nor rain fall upon you, * for upon you 
Israel. WY. Omnes montes qui estis in have fallen the valiant ones of Israel. 
circuitu ejus visitet Dominus, a Gelboé Y. Let the Lord visit all the mountains 
autem transeat. Ubi. which are around it; but let Him pass over 


Gelboe, For upon you. 


The passage is, of course, taken from David’s beautiful elegy on the 
death of Saul and Jonathan?; but it is interesting to note that the verse 
Ommnes montes, introduced into the response, is not to be found in the Vulgate; 
and yet, how fittingly and how poetically it rounds off the thought of the 
whole response! 


Feast of St. Mary Magdalen (22 July).—‘“‘St. Mary, the bearer of ointments 
(uvpoddpos—unguentifera) to Our Lord’s sepulchre, worthy to be placed on 
an equal footing with the Apostles (tcaorrdAos—apostolis aequalis), to whom 
she was sent to announce Christ’s resurrection, is mentioned today in the 
Calendars of both Eastern and Western Churches. The Greeks distinguish 
her from Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, and from Mary the sinner. 
But on the other hand the Latins refuse to accept three different persons, 
considering them as one and venerating one alone.’’8 

Thus the Jesuit writer Nilles sums up the still-open controversy regard- 
ing St. Mary Magdalen. She has always been venerated both in East and 
West, but very specially in the South of France, where the great Benedictine 
abbeys of Vézelay, Moissac, St. Victor of Marseilles and La Sainte Baume 
became her devoted clients. This local cult was derived, of course, from 
the legend appended to the Gospel narrative and connecting the latter days 
of the Saint with that region.‘ 

St. Mary Magdalen’s Office in the Roman Breviary is remarkable, par- 
ticularly for its hymns. That of Lauds was composed by St. Odo, Abbot of 
Cluny (d. 942), at the time when the cult of St. Mary Magdalen was spreading 


1 First Vespers of the Fifth Sunday after Pentecost. 

2 II Book of Kings 1, 21. 

3 Kalendarium Manuale Ecclesiae Orientalis et Occidentalis, a N. Nilles, S.J., Innsbruck, 
1896, T.l, pp. 219-220. 

“Duchesne, La Légende de sainte Marie-Madeleine, Toulouse, 1893. It is interesting to 
note that the final version of the legend, according to Duchesne, is the work of a student 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, named Rabanus, and was written in 1456. On account of 
the identity of names it was at once ascribed to Rabanus Maurus (d. 756). 
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apace and being introduced into the Cluniac houses which the great Burgun- 
dian abbey was restoring or founding anew in Southern France. One 
stanza deserves special citation for its poetic merit: 
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Amissa drachma regio The lost groat is again 
Recondita est aerario, deposited in the royal treasury; 
Et gemma, deterso luto, the gem, cleansed from mite, 
Nitore vincit sidera. surpasses the stars in brightness. 


Mgr. Knox has called attention to the Primer’s paraphrase, which is 
indeed admirable :1 


The drachma’s now found cleared from rust, 
The diamond sifted from the dust, 

And set with shining stars to vie 

In heaven’s enamelled canopy. 


The hymn of Vespers, Paver superni luminis, was written by St. Robert 
Bellarmine. There is an attractive story attached to its composition.* 
In the year 1600 (or 1601) the saintly Cardinal was on holiday at Frascati with 
Pope Clement VIII and Cardinal Silvio Antoniano, a distinguished writer 
of Latin verse, the poet of the Curia. The Pope proposed that they should 
each write a hymn in honour of St. Mary Magdalen to see who would acquit 
himself best. St. Bellarmine was adjudged the winner and the Pope intro- 
duced the hymn into the Breviary of 1602. 

The hymn of Matins, consisting of just one stanza and the doxology, is 
ascribed to Pope St. Gregory the Great. Thus a great Pope, a great cardinai 
and a great abbot join hands in paying honour to Christ’s great friend. 


The Feast of the Transfiguration (6 August).—The event of the Trans- 
figuration, narrated by the Synoptics, has its liturgical commemoration on 
the second Sunday in Lent; but, as is the case of other solemnities which fall 
in that penitential season, another date has been found in the liturgical 
year for its solemn commemoration. It is now fixed in the month of 
August, when, particularly in the countries surrounding the Mediterranean 
Basin, where our liturgies originally developed, the splendour of the sun 
recalls the eternal rays of glory and the lassitude caused by the intense heat 
makes our body a burden to us, while at the same time our foreknowledge 
of its future glorification comes as a refreshing tonic to the soul. The Little 
Chapter, taken from St. Paul,’ reminds us of the fact that 


Salvatorem expectamus Dominum We look for the Saviour, our Lord 
nostrum Jesum Christum, qui reformabit Jesus Christ, who will reform the body of 
corpus humilitatis nostrae configuratum our lowness, made like to the body of 
corpori claritatis suae. His glory. 


The Transfiguration was solemnized here and there, both in East and 
West, from as early as the fourth century. The title given it by the Greeks is 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, September 1942, p. 3 

2 The story is told with his usual light touch oy Fr. Brodrick in his Life of B/. Robert 
Bellarmine, T.1., pp. 388-89. 
3 Phil. ‘iii, 20-21. 
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exactly like ours: ‘H ‘Ayia Merapopdworss The Armenians claim that the 
feast was instituted for the first time by their apostle, St. Gregory the Illu- 
minator (d. 337). The Martyrology of Wandenberg, compiled ¢. 850, 
mentions it as follows: 


517 


Idibus octavis mortem passuri crucemque 
Christi sancta caro aetheream dedit figuram. 


St. Peter the Venerable ordered this feast to rank with those of the Epiphany 
and the Ascension in all the Cluniac houses. But it was Pope Callistus III 
who extended it to the whole Latin Church in commemoration of the 
triumph of the Christian armies over those of Islam at Belgrade in 1456, 
the news of which reached Rome on 6 August. Pope Piux X raised it to the 
rank of a double of the second class, since the Transfiguration of the Saviour 
was the ancient title of the Lateran—Basilica Salvatoris. Most churches 
dedicated to Christ the Saviour keep today’s feast as their titular. 

But the Transfiguration is par excellence the Feast of Christ as the Head of 
the Mystical Body. St. Leo the Great says as much in the lessons of the 
feast: 





Sed non minore providentia spes 
Ecclesiae fundabatur, ut totum Christi 
corpus agnosceret quali esset commuta- 
tione donandum: ut ejus sibi honorem 
membra promitterent qui in Capite prae- 
fulsisset. 


But with no less foresight the hope of 
the Church was then established, in order 
that the whole body of Christ might 
tealize what a change it was to undergo 
and that the members might promise 
themselves the same honour which had 
shone forth in their Head. 


For this reason too the Collect of the day reminds us of our supernatural 
claims as God’s children of adoption, claims which were, so to speak, 
ratified and signed on this occasion by Christ as His last will and testament 
before His departure for heaven, and this in the presence of two witnesses: 


Moses and Elias, the law and the prophets: 


Deus, qui fidei sacramenta in Unigeniti 
tui gloriosa Transfiguratione patrum testi- 
monio roborasti, et adoptionem filiorum 
perfectam voce delapsa in nube lucida 
mirabiliter praesignasti, concede propi- 
tius: ut ipsius Regis gloriae nos coheredes 
efficias et ejusdem gloriae tribuas esse con- 
sortes. 


O God, who in the glorious Trans- 
figuration of Thine only-begotten Son, 
didst confirm the mysteries of faith by the 
testimony of the fathers, and in the voice 
which came down from the shining cloud 
didst wondrously foreshadow our perfect 
adoption of sons; vouchsafe in thy mercy, 
to make us coheirs with the King of 
glory and sharers in His same glory. 


Both proper hymns extol this glory. Both belong to the very best 
liturgical tradition, and count among the finest of the Breviary. That for 
Vespers and Matins—Qwicumque Christum quaeritis—is by Prudentius, and 
consists of stanzas 1, 10, 11, and 22 of his Hymn of the Epiphany, whence 
the Audit tyrannus anxius and O sola magnarum urbium ate also excerpted. It 


reads as follows: 


Quicumque Christum quaeritis 
Oculos in altum tollite: 
Illic licebit visere 
Signum perennis gloriae, 





All ye who go in quest of Christ, 
lift up your eyes aloft: 
yonder is granted to behold 
the sign of everlasting glory. 
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Illustre quiddam cernimus Something we see resplendent 
Quod nesciat finem pati that indeed doth know no end; 
Sublime, celsum, interminum, sublime, lofty, limitless, t 
Antiquius coelo et chao. more ancient than heaven or the primal 
earth. 
Hic ille Rex est gentium This is the King of the Gentiles, t 
Populique Rex judaici, the King too of the Jewish race, 
Promissus Abrahae Patri the King promised to Abraham our 
Father I 
Ejusque in aevum semini. and to his seed for all time. ( 
Hunc et prophetis testibus Him, as the prophets bore witness 
lisdemque signatoribus with well-attested testimony, : 
Testator et Pater jubet the Father who bequeaths Him, com- 
mands us 8 
Audire nos et credere. to hear and to believe. 
s 
The hymn of Lauds is equally inspiring, both in its original version | ‘ 
Amor Jesu dulcissime, and as recast in 1632 under Pope Urban VIII as Lux | 
alma Jesu mentium, the form now used in the Roman Breviary. Some writers t 
have attributed the original to St. Bernard and the Lux a/ma to Pope Urban | 
VIII himself. Neither attribution is correct The Amor Jesu is ascribed in | 
' 


the Benedictine Breviary (edition 1930) to James Gilius (d. 1456). The third i 
stanza of the Lux alma is particularly fine: 


Splendor Paternae gloriae Splendour of the Fathet’s glory, 
Incomprehensa caritas, charity without limit, 
Nobis amoris copiam bestow on us abundance of love 
Largire per praesentiam. through the gift of thine own presence. 


The doctrine of Christ as the Head of the Mystical Body is at the present 
day receiving much notice from theologians and ascetical writers, and it is 
by no means improbable that at some future time a new liturgical feast may 
be proposed with that title. If this should happen, we hope there will be 
found influential members of the Ecclesia Docens to point out that the Church 
already keeps such a feast each year on 6 August. 


The Common of a Confessor Bishop.—The office assigned in the Breviary 
for the feasts of Confessor Bishops is simply a scriptural presentment of the 
principal prerogatives and duties which according to Catholic Theology 
must adorn him who is invested with the Order of the Priesthood. The 
Liturgy stresses particularly (i) the priestly dignity; (ii) the sanctity of the 
priest who has to discharge the priestly office; (iii) the priest as the mediator 
between God and the people, and, therefore, (iv) his duties as Shepherd and | 
Teacher. Nearly all the antiphons, responses, verses and lessons are chosen 
to emphasize one or other of the above points. We give a few examples: 






(i) Dignity of the priestly office: 
Principem fecit eum ut sit illi sacer- He made him a priest, that the dignity 
dotii dignitas in aeternum. of the priesthood should be his for ever. 
Magnificavit eum in conspectu regum He made him great before kings, and 
et dedit illi coronam gloriae. gave him a crown of glory. 
Ideo jurejurando fecit illum Dominus Therefore by an oath the Lord made 
crescere in plebem suam. him to increase among his people. 
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Fidelis servus et prudens quem consti- 
tuit Dominus super familiam suam. 

Potens in terra erit semen ejus. 

Exaltavi electum de plebe mea. 


In nomine meo exaltabitur cornu ejus. 
Tues gloria mea, tu es susceptor meus, 
Domine, tu exaltans caput meum. 


(ii) Sanctity: 

Ecce Sacerdos magnus qui in diebus 
suis placuit Deo et inventus est justus. 

Non est inventus similis illi qui con- 
servaret legem Excelsi. 

Inveni David servum meum, oleo 
sancto meo unxi eum. 

Iste est qui ante Deum magnas virtutes 
operatus est. 

Sacerdotes tui, Domine, induant jus- 
titiam et sancti tui exultent. 

Super ipsum efflorebit sanctificatio 
mea. 

Sanctitas mea et misericordia mea cum 
ipso. 


(iii) Office of Mediator: 
Statuit illi Dominus 
pacis. 


testamentum 


In tempore iracundiae factus est recon- 
ciliatio. 

Invocantem exaudivit Dominus sanc- 
tum suum: Dominus exaudivit eum et 
constituit eum in pace. 

Pastor bone in populo, ora pro nobis 
Dominum. 

Ipse intercedat pro peccatis omnium 
populorum. 


(iv) Shepherd and Teacher : 

Beatus servus quem cum _ venerit 
Dominus invenerit vigilantem; amen dico 
vobis super omnia bona sua constituet 
eum. 

Omnis terra doctrina ejus repleta est. 
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This is the faithful and wise servant 
whom the Lord hath set over his family. 

Powerful shall be his seed in the land. 

I have exalted my chosen one from 
among my people. 

In my name his power shall be exalted. 

Thou art my glory, Thou art my pro- 
tector, O Lord, Thou art He who lifteth 
up my head. 


Behold a great priest who in his days 
pleased God and was found just. 

None was found like him who kept 
the law of the Most High. 

I have found David my servant, I have 
anointed him with my sacred oil. 

This is he who practised great virtues 
before God. 

Let thy priests, O Lord, put on justice 
and let thy saints rejoice. 

My sanctity shall blossom forth in 
him. 

My sanctity and my mercy shall rest 
with him. 


The Lord hath made him a covenant of 
peace (i.e. of the true relations between 
God and man). 

In the time of wrath he was made a 
peacemaker. 

The Lord hath heard his holy sup- 
pliant; the Lord hath heard him and 
established him in peace. 

Good Shepherd of the people, pray to 
God for us. 

May he plead for the sins of all the 


people. 


Blessed is that servant, whom when 
his lord cometh he shall find watching: 
Amen I say to you, he shall place him over 
all his goods. : 

The whole earth is filled with his 
doctrine. 


It will thus be seen that the office which priests recite so frequently in 
honour of Confessor Pontiffs is full of reminders of the high privileges and 
strict duties of the priesthood—not only the fullness of the priesthood 
enjoyed by Bishops, but also the Sacerdotium secundi ordinis. 


Hymns of the Littl Hours—From a literary point of view, these are best 
considered in two groups: those of Prime and Compline and those of Terce, 


Sext and None. 


The former were composed at a much later date than the 
latter and are in general of lower poetic merit. 


The hymn of Prime belongs 


to the Ambrosian group of the fifth or early sixth century; that of Compline 


is found in the Benedictine breviarics of the ninth century. 
Terce, Sext and None are sometimes ascribed to St. Ambrose, and if they 


Those of 
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are not his they must have been written shortly after his time; in happy choice 
of words and in general inspiration they certainly rival the well-known 
jambic-dimeters of the Milanese Doctor. These five hymns follow the 
course of the sun from sunrise to sunset, and they fix the time for the recita- 
tion of each hour. The hymns of Terce, Sext and None were introduced 
first into the Celtic cursus—via Bobbio ?—and eventually they superseded the 
ancient hymns recited at these hours by the Benedictines. 


Prime 

Jam lucis orto sidere The stat of light is now risen, 
Deum precemur supplices let us then humbly pray to God 
Ut in diurnis actibus that in our daily actions 
Nos servet a nocentibus. He may keep us from harmful things. 

Linguam refraenans temperet May He bridle and restrain our tongue 
Ne litis horror insonet; lest the horror of strife resound; 

Visum fovendo contegat may He lovingly veil our eyes 
Ne vanitates hauriat, lest they drink in vanities. 

Sint pura cordis intima May the inmost heart be pure, 
Absistat et vecordia: may foolishness be far from us, 

Carnis terat superbiam may temperance in food and drink 
Potus cibique parcitas. weat down the pride of the flesh. 

Ut cum dies abscesserit So that when the day is over 
Noctemque sors reduxerit, and night is brought back in due course, 
Mundi per abstinentiam pure through the practice of sobriety 
Ipsi canamus gloriam. we may sing his glory. 


The second stanza is particularly successful in its felicitous use of verbs 
—temperare linguam, contegere visum, haurire vanitates. This last is an echo of 
the verse: Averte oculos meos ne videant vanitatem (Ps. cxviii, 37), but how much 
more expressive is the /awrire—to drink in, of the hymn! Equally appro- 
priate is the serere superbiam carnis, to weat down, to trample down the pride 
of the flesh. Note also the moderation of the prayer: it is not total abstin- 
ence that we pray for; it is parcitas—moderate use, sobriety, temperance, both 
in food and drink. And for this sobriety we give glory to God. 


Terce 
Nunc Sancte nobis Spiritus Deign now, O Holy Spirit, 
Unum Patri cum Filio one with the Father and the Son, 
Dignare promptus ingeri to come to us without delay 
Nostro refusus pectori. to be diffused in our hearts. 
Os, lingua, mens, sensus, vigor May mouth, tongue, mind, sense and 
strength 
Confessionem personent proclaim our faith in Thee, 
Flammescat igne caritas, may charity flame up in fire 
Accendat ardor proximos. may its warmth spread to our fellow-men. 


Most appropriately the descent of the Holy Ghost, which happened at 
the Third Hour, is recalled in the first stanza. The beauty of the second 
stanza is unrivalled. It recalls to our memory the effects produced by the 
Holy Ghost at His first coming down upon the apostles and prays that we too, 
entirely, body and soul, may enact (personare) what we believe, become, as it 
were, our Creed personified, especially when we stand to sing God’s praises. 
The last line has a special appeal for the pastoral clergy: Accendat ardor 
proximos—\et my own zeal be kindled in my neighbour. 
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Sext. 

Rector potens verax Deus O mighty Ruler, God of truth, 
Qui temperas rerum vices, who dost marshal the changing hours, 
Splendore mane illuminas, lighting up the morning with splendour 


Et ignibus meridiem. and noonday with burning heat, 


Extingue flammas litium, extinguish the flames of strife, 
Aufer calorem noxium, cast out evil passion, 
Confer salutem corporum grant health to our body 
Veramque pacem cordium. and true peace to our hearts. 


Here again note the happy phrase semperare vices rerum—to plan, to order 
and to marshal the passing procession of the day hours. Note also the 
realistic contrast of the radiant morning and the fierce heat of midday. 


None 
Rerum Deus tenax vigor O God, holding all things in thy strong 
grasp, 
Immotus in te permanens, in Thyself remaining unchanged, 
Lucis diurnae tempora ordering the successive changes 
Successibus determinans. of the hours of the bright day, 
Largire lumen vespere grant us light when evening comes 


Quo vita nusquam decidat, that life may in no way fail; 
Sed praemium mottis sacrae but that, as a reward of a holy death, 
Perennis instet gloria. eternal glory may at once await us. 


It is hard to over-praise the forcefulness of the lapidary phrase fenax 
vigor. We are at once reminded, of course, of the vir tenax propositi of 
Horace; but here the epithet is even more telling. God is the strength of 


. creation—an eternally gripping, firm, steadfast, tenacious power. In the 


second stanza the /argire /umen vespere is a very weak substitute for the beauti- 
ful /argire clarum vespere of the older monastic version. Grant us a serene, a 
clear and calm evening. The final verb instare, describing our future 
eternal glory anxious, as it were, to crown us immediately after death, makes 
an excellent climax to these three hymns. 


Compline . 
Te lucis ante terminum Before the end of daylight 
Rerum Creator poscimus, we pray Thee, Creator of the world, 
Ut pro tua clementia that, in accordance with thy mercy, 
Sis praesul et custodia. Thou wouldst be our Protector and our 
Guard. 
Procul recedant somnia Far from us be all dreams 
Et noctium phantasmata and phantoms of the night, 
Hostemque nostrum comprime subjugate our foe 
Ne polluantur corpora. lest our bodies be defiled. 


A timely night prayer. It requires no effort of the imagination to recite 
it, and to recite it devoutly. Indeed, this remark applies to all the hymns of 
the Minor Hours. . It is a pity that they are seldom recited at the hour of the 
day to which they respectively refer. However, the present writer has 
known priests who made a point of saying at least these short stanzas at the 
correct liturgical times. 


RomaNus Rios, O.S.B. 
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SERMON NOTES 


FINAL DEVOTIONAL NOTES ON THE HAIL MARY 
VII 
Mater DEI 


(1) Mater Dei.—The Hail Mary is essentially the prayer of the Annun- 
ciation, and though this actual phrase does not occur in the Angel’s message, 
it all ledup to this. The earlier part had undoubtedly conveyed the coming 
of the long-looked-for Messias, and the news that Mary was to be his 
Mother. Hence arose Mary’s difficulty. How was that to be reconciled 
with her perpetual virginity? Then it was that the Angel fully disclosed 
what God had planned: ‘““The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee... .” 
When God made Adam and Eve, the second Adam and the second Eve 
were already in His plan. 

Mater Dei.—This is the title by which, as the Church sings, Mary alone 
has destroyed all heresies. Ephesus springs to mind, with its joyous torch- 
bearing crowd, acclaiming Mary as Mother of God, just as in our own 
days the glad torch-bearing throngs at Lourdes sing her Aves, and proclaim 
her Immaculate. 

(2) Mater Dei—What a moment was that for Mary! What a tremen- 
dous office and responsibility was placed before her! In all history there 
was no precedent to guide her. There was not a soul of whom she could 
seek guidance; she must decide, a/one. Alone, with the waiting Angel, yes, 
but also alone with God, Who with most loving care had prepared her 
immaculate soul for this moment. The whole plan of God was safe, for 
Mary said: “‘Ecce ancilla Domini; fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum.”’ 

Mater Dei.—Attists have painted this scene of the Annunciation in 
various ways, with Mary sitting, or kneeling; whatever may have been her 
position we feel that it would have reflected her internal attitude, listening 
intently to the Divine message, and with absolute surrender to the Will 
of God. And so, without haste, or undue hesitation, she gave her marvel 
of an answer to the waiting Angel: “‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord”. 
Fiat! ‘‘Lady, thou art so great, thou art so mighty!”’ are the words put by 
Dante on Saint Bernard’s lips. Do we always realize inwardly, and show 
outwardly that we realize how great, and how mighty, the Mother of God 
is? Saint Elizabeth, at the Visitation, teaches us how we should approach 
the holy Mother of God: ‘‘Whence is this to me, that the Mother of my Lord 
should come to me?”’ That should always be our attitude, a sense of our 
exceeding unworthiness even to lift up our eyes towards that bright throne 
of glory, where reigns the Mother of God and the Queen of heaven. The 
Church never forgets that man is a compound of soul and body, in closest 
union and inter-action, so that each is greatly affected by the states of the 
other. So she prescribes various positions in her liturgy, and would 
have us always kneel in humble gratitude whenever mention is made 
of the Word made flesh, for she knows how that act of kneeling strengthens 
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our inward faith and adoration. So, too, in the reading of the Passion, she 
bids us all kneel in silent adoration of Our Blessed Lord in the moment of 
His death for us. We know that He prayed so Himself, for our example; 
that in the Agony in the Garden, when His soul was sorrowful even unto 
death, He fell upon His knees, and then prostrate on His face, and His 
Body so shared in the agony of His soul that great drops of blood fell upon 
the ground. 

(3) Mater Dei.—‘“The Holy that shall be born of thee.”” In the Gloria 
the Church addresses Mary’s Son: Tu solus sanctus, Tu solus Dominus, 
because as one of the Blessed Trinity He is substantially Holy, eternally Lord 
and Most High. And the Nicene Creed forever puts the Godhead of Mary’s 
Son beyond all question: we might quote to our people the whole mag- 
nificent passage from “‘Filium Dei unigenitum”, down to ‘“‘et Homo Facrus 
Est”. Indeed,O Mary, the Holy that shall be born of you shall be called the 
Son of God. No name is higher or holier than that, and His Name is 
blessed. And therefore is your own name blessed, for He that is mighty 
hath done great things to you, and holy is His Name. 

(4) Mater Dei.—‘‘Who for us men, and for our salvation, came down 
from heaven’. All was “‘for us men and for our salvation’’, and though 
Mary is not called “Mother of men” in the Ave, we are closest to that 
great relationship here, while we invoke Mary as Mother of God. For us 
men did Jesus become her Child, and Mary in that moment became the 
Second Eve, the mother of all living. We were all born to her when she 
brought forth her first-born Son and laid Him in a manger. Nor is Mary 
out Mother simply by deed of gift, but she became so at Nazareth and 
Bethlehem, and the glorious relationship was proclaimed from the Cross 
on which we were redeemed. 

Two things follow from the Virginal Conception by Mary: Jesus 
became her Child as no other born of woman has been the child of his 
mother; Jesus was Child of her flesh and of her will, she truly gave Him 
all, And, as Mary consented in the name of the whole human race, her 
soul enclosed us all at that moment. Therefore, like Jesus, we are related 
to Mary as to no other. She is the Mother of all living for all ages. 

(5) Mater Dei.—‘‘Monstra te esse matrem.”’ Mary can never cease being 
our Mother, but the bond must also be realized by us: “‘For I do love thee 
as a child, and sigh for love of thee.’? We must live ever conscious that 
we are Mary’s children. Those who regard filial devotion to Mary as 
something optional, as additional to Christianity, have not the mind of the 
Church of Christ. The Incarnation is the keystone of the arch of all reve- 
lation, and the titles and privileges of Our Blessed Lady are its protecting 
bulwark; and so, too, in our individual lives, Mary safeguards in us faith 
in her Divine Son, and, as far as she can, sees to it that we live lives that 
are worthy of members of the royal family. That is, that we live always 
in the character of children of God and children of Mary, “‘that living as 
true children of Mary we may merit, with her protection, the blessing of 
Jesus”, AMEN, 
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OrA Pro Nosis PECCATORIBUS 


(1) Ora pro nobis—After reciting to Our Blessed Lady the Angel’s 
greeting, and his message, a recital that must always sound as music in her 
ears, we make our petition. This is it—Pray for us! 

Ora pro nobis—That petition is never made to Christ Our Lord; we 
address Him quite differently: Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison! In the days 
of His abasement on earth He indeed prayed for us, and especially was all 
His holy prayer summed up in the great Sacerdotal prayer the night before 
He suffered: “Holy Father keep them in thy name whom thou hast given 
me’’, down to, “for them also who through their word shall believe in 
me”. The force of that prayer endured as He left the Supper table, and 
prayed in agony beneath the olive trees in Gethsemani, nor did it end 
even when He bowed His head and died on Calvary, for He is our eternal 
High Priest who has passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, Who 
is set on the right hand of the throne of majesty. And though, “‘always 
living to make intercession for us”, it is no more by suppliant prayer. 
Saint Gregory the Great says that Our Lord “‘does not intercede for us 
by word, but by mercy”. For the intercession of the Only-Begotten Son 
for man is his presenting Himself as man before the co-eternal Father, and 
manifesting His Sacred Wounds, the tokens of His undying love. 

(2) Ora pro nobis.—After the great prayer for us of Christ Our Lord, 
but always in closest union with it, comes the most potent prayer of His 
holy and glorious Mother. ‘‘Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners.”’ In these words has the Church approached the throne of Mary 
in heaven since very early days; and we lift suppliant hands to her in all 
our needs; for we need prayers, and, above all, we need Mary’s prayers. 
She was given to us as our Mother that she might pray for her children, 
and she is bound to us by a closer bond than unites mother and child on 
earth. And she is bound to pray for us; for all the interests of Jesus her 
first-born Son are wrapped up in us. For He now reigns, and has taken 
formal possession of His Kingdom, “‘from thence He shall come to judge 
the living and the dead’’, and it is as though He had made over His inter- 
cessory prayer on our behalf to His Mother. At any rate, we know that 
when we ask Mary to pray for us, we are acting within the framework 
of the holy will of God, and we are not making an attempt to change it, 
still less to evade it. 

This is most important, and is the very point most misunderstood by 
those outside the Church, and even at times—dare we say >—by those within. 
Mary stands for the infinite mercy of God; Mary is part of that infinite 
mercy; and in the plan of God Mary is a necessary part. So, she has been 
called—Omnipotentia supplex. 

(3) Ora pro nobis—Her Divine Son’s work in our redemption was 
perfect, most wonderful, and wholly adorable. When He said, ‘‘I have 
finished the work Thou gavest Me to do”, it was indeed a most perfect 
work; and at the very moment of His holy death for us He said: “It is 
consummated.” He could do no more, 
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Yes—He has redeemed us perfectly and wonderfully. He has laid 
open the way for us to travel here on earth, and even to follow Him through 
the veil to the highest heaven, ““Who by His own Blood entered once into 
the Holies, having obtained eternal redemption’. But, like the Chosen 
People, we too are a stiff-necked generation, we hasten so slowly, and with 
such reluctant steps, to be redeemed, to accept all that He has done. We 
are so wayward, and so resisting. The Jews are not the only people to 
whom the reproach can be made: “‘You do always resist the Holy Ghost.” 
We shirk our part; but as Saint Augustine said—“‘He who made you 
without you, will not save you without you.”’ And it is as though Our 
Blessed Saviour has turned to His holy and glorified Mother, and said: 
My Mother, pray for them!—that My love may not be squandered, nor 
My blood be shed in vain. So it comes about that Mary’s prayer is Impe- 
tration, Mary’s prayer is Infallible, Mary’s prayer is Omnipotent; all this, 
because it lies wholly within the Will and plan of God. Mary’s prayer now, 
as always, is, “Ecce Ancilla Domini; fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum”’, 
as her Divine Son’s prayer on earth, from His first breath to His last, was, 
Ecce venio! ‘Behold I come, to do Thy Will, O God!” 

Nor is one allowed to say: Then what is the use of it? Mary, and her 
impetration, are also included in the Divine Will, and for much, very 
much, they are a necessary condition. 

(4) Ora pro nobis——These notes have somewhat tended towards the 
consideration of our right and our duty to pray to Our Blessed Lady. 
As this is important, the question of our need of Mary’s prayers will be 
left to the next paper, when the word peccatoribus, that has dropped out, will 
be rescued. 

Often are we clamorous, and dictatorial in our prayers, but not here 
in the Ave, nor in another great prayer to Our Lady, in which also our 
petition is simply ‘‘Pray for us!’’ The Ave is filled with the Incarnation, and 
we have thought of it as music in Our Lady’s ears, but we should not 
forget that, as Saint Gertrude says, it is music also to the Blessed Trinity. 
The Litany of Our Blessed Lady begins with a solemn invocation of the 
Blessed Trinity: ‘‘Sancta Trinitas, unus Deus, Miserere nobis’’, and then 
we begin our appeal to Our Blessed Lady with the very words with which 
we appeal in the Ave: ‘‘Sancta Maria, Ora pro nobis’. And then, before 
God, and all the heavenly host, we recite Mary’s glories and high privileges, 
and again and again, “‘Pray for us, Pray for us.’ The while ‘Mary sings 
Magnificat to tune surpassing sweet’”—‘‘He that is mighty hath done 
great things to me, and holy is His name”. Yes—great things indeed: 
“Mother of God! Mother of our Creator! Mother of Christ! Mother of 
our Saviour!’? We say the same thing in so many ways, and the Blessed 
Trinity never wearies of hearing it, nor we of saying it: and again we say, 
“Pray for us, Pray for us!’ “Sweet Mother, sweet Maid”—Maiden also— 
most powerful, most merciful, most faithful,.Pray for us. 

Then come titles from prophecies fulfilled, or types and figures: Listen 
to some that betoken the indwelling of God in such a special way: Sedes 
sapientiae, Domus aurea, Turris Davidica, Foederis arca—Ora pro nobis. And 
finally her glory in heaven, where God has crowned all His work in 
His glorious Mother: “Queen of Angels, Queen of Patriarchs and 
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Prophets.”’ Queen of all the Church of her Divine Son—Pray for us, Pray 
for us. 

Perhaps the prayer of the Regina Coeli may not be an unfitting ending: 
*“O God, who didst vouchsafe to give joy to the world through the Resur- 
rection of Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, grant, we beseech Thee, that 
through His Mother, the Virgin Mary, we may obtain the joys of everlasting 
life. Through the same Christ Our Lord. Amen.” 


326 


i id 
ORA PRO NOBIS PECCATORIBUS 


(1) “Ora pro nobis peceatoribus.’—Pray for us sinners. There never 
is, and there never has been, any obstacle between God and man other 
than sin; for this reason the Eternal Son of God became ‘‘the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world”. For this reason Our risen Lord 
breathed on the Apostles, on the very day of His resurrection, and said: 
“‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins you shall forgive they are for- 
given them.” By the breath of God the first man Adam became a living 
soul, ‘‘et factus est homo in animam viventem”’ (Gen. ii, 7). This is alluded 
to in I Cor. xv, 45: “‘Factus est primus homo Adam in animam viventem: 
novissimus Adam in Spiritum vivificantem.”’ Sin is death, grace is life, so 
in the Creed we call the Holy Ghost “Spiritus vivificans”. And because 
the whole plan of the Incarnation was to raise man from death to life, 
from sin to grace, God made His Mother sinless and immaculate. It was 
not fitting that any cloud should ever come between them. ‘‘Ave Sanc- 
tissima! Ave purissima! Sinless and beautiful star of the sea.”” The waters 
of Lourdes are symbolic of the inward washing and healing of the soul. 
Therefore did Our Lady appear weeping, and her message was, “‘Pray for 
sinners. Kiss the ground for sinners.”” And so we may safely conclude 
that it is just here, in praying for us sinners, that Mary is most powerful and 
her prayer most availing; and this by reason of the enmities placed by 
God between the pure soul of His holy Mother and the spirit of evil, and 
His promise that Mary’s virginal foot shall crush the serpent’s head. So 
it is that from Our Lady’s titles quite a bundle of myrrh can be culled: 
Mater misericordiae, Virgo clemens, Janua coeli, Refugium peccatorum, Con- 
solatrix afflictorum, even Regina pacis—for on that note ends the “Agnus 
Dei—Dona nobis pacem’’. 

(2) “Ora pro nobis peccatoribus.””—We, the sinful children of Eve, plead 
for aid with our sinless Mother, the Second Eve. Her sinlessness was for us, 
just as the whole plan of redemption, of which it is part, was for us: ‘‘For 
us men and for our salvation.”’ ‘“To thee do we cry, poor banished children 
of Eve, to thee do we send up our sighs, mourning and weeping in this 
vale of tears.”’ And so, too, in the Memorare: “Before thee I stand, sinful 
and sorrowful.’ There is no doubt about the attitude the Church would 
have us assume in our approach to the holy Mother of God. It is that 
of the publican in the Temple, it is that of the Magdalen weeping over Our 
Lord’s feet, it is the attitude of the Prodigal Son; in short, it is the attitude 
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that Our Lord never rejects or repulses. So long as we strive to be among 
those that esteem themselves as ““Wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked”’, we are sure of a welcome and of a helping hand, both 
from Our Divine Saviour and from His Blessed Mother. 

Many indeed are our needs, spiritual and temporal, but most of all do 
we need the grace of God. Many are the sorrows and calamities of life, but 
the greatest of them is the loss of grace. Yes—we need prayers, and most 
of all we need the prayers of the sinless Mother of Jesus. 

(3) “Pray for us sinners.”” We ask for Mary’s prayers quite simply, 
‘Pray for us’, it includes a// our needs, and we confess that we are sinners, 
for that includes all our need. That is our claim on Mary’s prayers: she is 
the ‘Refuge of Sinners”; the more wretched we are, the greater is our 
claim. Like the beggars at church doors, our miseries are our stock-in- 
trade. ‘‘Sinful and sorrowful.’’ About our sinfulness there is no doubt, 
but if we plead that sinfulness with our sinless Mother, it is her province 
to help us to become truly and supernaturally sorrowful. The world 
speaks lightly, and even scoffingly, of original sin, and of actual sin—see 
the scorn of the Press in the course of this war, whenever the need as a 
nation of humble repentance was urged—but the Church is old and wise, 
she never speaks lightly of sin, for she knows that it is not only evil but 
the evil. She knows that amid all the horrors of war, destruction, slaughter, 
fear, the real evils are those that involve the note of sin; and that under 
cover of the smoke of war the evil passions of men commit many crimes 
against God and humanity. 

(4) “Pray for us sinners.” All the sorrows and hurts of life can be 
traced back ultimately to sin—“‘Mourning and weeping in this vale of 
tears” —Yes—we do get hurt from life, it seems inescapable; it is like a 
blinded rhinoceros charging through the jungle. Our hurts and wounds 
are too many to catalogue, so we just say: “Pray for us sinners.’’ We are 
very helpless, and like the palsied man in the Gospel we need to be carried 
to Our Lord. For our first movement towards God, and a big one it was, 
a new birth, we had to be carried. Our dependence is enormous, our 
needs are many and pressing. But in the depths of the human soul there 
is one predominant need, and it is God; may Mary’s gracious aid and prayers 
keep the realization of this from ever getting effaced. Deep down, the 
soul wants God, and is hungry for Him. It yearns to stand well with 
Him, to be in His friendship, to be one with Him. Mary, pray for us! 

And life has really only one deepest problem, and it is: How can I please 
Him? When these two are satisfied, the soul is fi//ed, for as Mary sang: 
“He hath filled the hungry with good things, but the rich He hath sent 
empty away.”? May Mary’s prayers keep us always hungry, so that in 
God’s good time we may be filled with God’s good things. 

(5) Nunc, et in hora mortis nostrae. “‘Sinners’’ tells Mary why we need 
her prayers; ‘‘Now, and at the hour of our death’’ tells Mary when we need 
her prayers; and it is at every moment of life, and above all at the last 
moment, for on that hangs all eternity for us. 

Perhaps ‘ime is as hard to grasp as e/ernity: time is a point that moves, 
and in moving it makes a line, the line of life, or of history; whereas eter- 
nity is a point that is stationary. For us, the important thing is that a 
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moment will come which will be the last of our line of life here, and as it 
is true that each moment grows big with eternity, so is it true of the last 
moment, with tremendous emphasis. 

Pray for us now, dear Mother, pray for us at the hour of our death, and 
after this our exile show unto us the Blessed fruit of thy womb, Jesus, 
O clement! O loving! O sweet Virgin Mary! 

W. BERNARD Dyer, O.S.C. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE ‘‘CERTAINTY”’ OF MIXED MARRIAGE GUARANTEES 


What is the minimum required for the moral certitude of canon 1061, 
§1, 3? Does this certitude have to extend to the case where, after the 
death of the Catholic party, the children are left in the care of the non- 
Catholic party? Ifthe majority of clergy of a particular diocese are accus- 
tomed to give little attention to establishing this moral certainty, would 
all the priests of that diocese be justified in following this custom? (Anon.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1061, §1, 3: Ecclesia super impedimento mixtae religionis non 
dispensat, nisi: . . - Moralis habeatur certitudo de cautionum imple- 
mento. 

i Since the decision that there is moral certitude is a judgement of 
the mind, prudently made after reviewing all the circumstances, it is not 
capable of very exact definition. Ter Haar, De Matrimoniis Mixtis, p. 60 seq., 
discusses fully the nature of this moral certainty, and his conclusion may 
be taken as safely representing the minimum required: ‘‘Profecto non 
requiritur de futuro cautionum implemento certitudo moralis stric/e dicta 
seu perfecta, quae est assensus firmus uni parti contradictionis praestitus sine 
formidine partis oppositae: hanc quippe certitudinem in nostra materia 
acquiri semper impossibile est. Sufficit autem et requiritur certitudo moralis 
late dicta seu imperfecta, quae scilicet prudentem quidem erroris formidinem 
admittit, sed dubium positivum, grave ac prudens excludit.” It will be 
found, we think, that this description is in accord with the instructions 
of the Holy See, and of local Ordinaries, on the subject. 

ii. The judgement is made relying on the data obtainable at the moment, 
especially on the guarantees. It seems to us that to require this certitude 
to cover possible hypothetical situations in the future would be to make it 
what Ter Haar calls ‘‘certitudo moralis stricte dicta seu perfecta”, The 
non-Catholic has given a solemn promise, generally in writing, guaranteeing 
the requirements of canon 1061, §1, 2, and this promise covers the case 
where, after the death of the Catholic party, the children are left in the care 
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of the non-Catholic. It is not necessary to exact an express guarantee 
covering this contingency, unless the local Ordinary requires it, or unless 
the priest has grounds for suspecting that the guarantee is thus limited 
in the mind of the person who gives it. The Ordinary may, if he sees 
fit, add to the requirements of the common law before granting a dispensa- 
tion, since it is left to his conscience to grant or withhold it; and, if the 
priest has grounds for suspecting a defective guarantee, he must correct it 
by obtaining a more detailed and explicit undertaking, exactly as he is 
instructed to do when. investigating a marriage, if he has grounds for 
suspecting a defective marriage consent. Cf. S. C. Sacram, 29 June, 1941, 
n. 9; CLERGY REVIEW, 1941, XXI, p. 206. 

iii. It is the right and the duty of every priest who forwards a petition 
for a dispensation to observe both the common law and the directions of 
the local Ordinary, and he is not justified in following any custom to the 
contrary. We suspect, however, from the question answered in (ii), that 
“Anon” is himself, perhaps, too strict, and that the majority of the diocesan 
clergy are acting correctly. 

iv. A further question, about the Ordinary’s judgement in estimating 
moral certainty and its effect on the dispensation granted, is not one which 
can properly be discussed in this Review. If the priest observes the common 
law and the Ordinary’s directions, it must be taken for granted that every- 
thing is in order, and that the dispensation is validly and lawfully given. 


Hoty CoMMUNION TWICE ON CHRISTMAS EvE 


Following the solution given 1944, XXIV, p. 227, a person who enjoys 
the faculty of assisting at afternoon Mass intends to fulfil the Sunday 
obligation on 24 December this year by assisting at Mass in the afternoon, 
and to fulfil the Christmas obligation by assisting that same afternoon at a 
second Mass, the anticipated Christmas midnight Mass. May Holy Com- 
munion be received by that person -at both Masses? 


REPLY 


Canon 857: Nemini liceat sanctissimam Eucharistiam recipere, qui eam 
eadem die iam receperit, nisi in casibus de quibus in canon 858, §1 (. . . nisi 
mortis urgeat periculum, aut necessitas impediendi irreverentiam in sacra- 
mentum). 

Motu Proprio, 1 December, 1940, ad. VI; Ctercy Review, 1941, XXI, 
p. 306: Ac praeterea christifideles omnes, qui pridie Natalem Domini sub 
vesperam Eucharistico Sacrificio intererunt, etiamsi iam mane Eucharistico 
pabulo sese enutrierint, ad Sacram tamen Synaxim accedere poterunt, 
dummodo tite expiati riteque dispositi quatuor itidem iam horas nihil 
cibi vel potus sumpserint. 

Canon 867, §4: Sacra communio iis tantum horis distribuatur, quibus 
Missae sacrificium offerti potest, nisi aliud rationabilis causa suadeat. 

If the solution given in this Review, 1944, XXIV, p. 227, is correct, 
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namely, that the faithful are bound to satisfy the Sunday obligation this: 
year on Christmas Eve, in addition to being present at the afternoon mid- 
night Mass, it seems to us that an inevitable conclusion follows: they 
may communicate at both Masses no matter at what hour the Sunday 
obligation is discharged. The only reason for denying them this freedom 
would be that the law permits the reception of Holy Communion only 
once a day. But the Motu Proprio itself, by expressly sanctioning a second 
reception in the afternoon, makes it clear that the anticipated Christmas 
Mass is reckoned as a separate day. We think, therefore, that it makes no 
difference whether the first reception was in the morning, as stated in the 
Motu Proprio, or in the afternoon; for, in both cases, the Mass at which Holy 
Communion is received is legally on a day distinct from Christmas Day. 
The document mentions the morning because, in the common law, anyone 
who received Holy Communion at the Christmas Eve Mass would do so 
in the morning of that day: the contingency of the Mass proper to Christ- 
mas Eve being in the afternoon is not considered, because it is, even in 
war-time, only lawful by indult. 

Quite possibly we may have some instructions on the matter before the 
end of the year. 


THE SICK AND THE PASCHAL PRECEPY 


Are those who are unable to receive Holy Communion in church, 
owing to sickness or old age, though not in danger of death, bound from 


canon 859, §1, to be given an opportunity to communicate at home? 
(Anon.) 


REPLY 


Canon 859, §1: Omnis utriusque sexus fidelis . . . nisi forte de consilio 
proprii sacerdotis, ob aliquam rationabilem causam, ad tempus ab eius 
perceptione duxerit abstinendum. 

Canon 468, §1: Sedula cura et effusa caritate debet parochus aegrotos in 
sua paroecia, maxime vero morti proximos, adiuvare, eos sollicite Sacra- 
mentis reficiendo eorumque animas Deo commendando. 

Roman Ritual, Tit. v, cap. iv, n. 1: . . . non expectabit ut ad eum voce- 
tur, sed ultro ad illum (aegrotum) accedat. . . . 

i. The point is often recurring and has been discussed in this Review, 
1934, VII, p. 433; 1938, XIV, p. 165; 1939, XVI, p. 547; and 1940, XIX, 
p. 452. In principle it must be held, we think, that the obligation of canon 
859, §1, being grave on the part of the faithful, there is a proportionately 
grave obligation on the part of the priest to facilitate its observance. But, 
like any other positive law, one is excused by grave inconvenience, and the 
canon itself permits the priest to defer the reception of Holy Communion 
for any reasonable cause: it is an application of the general rule that one is 
bound to administer the sacraments to those who seek them reasonably. 
By “‘proprius sacerdos”’ in this context is meant any priest with confessional 
jurisdiction over the person: Fanfani, De Iure Parochorum, n. 285. 
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ii. The conscience of the priest must be his guide in individual cases, 
unless there is some local law which makes his obligation more explicit. 
Thus, in the case of the aged or of the sick who are permanently unable to 
come to the church, we can conceive of no adequate reason for not offering 
them the opportunity of annual Communion: at the most, the priest might, 
for just reasons, defer the time beyond the period of the Paschal precept. 

For those who are incapacitated for a short time, which happens to 
be the period of the Paschal precept, the faculty of canon 859, §1, may be 
used: if there exists a reasonable cause for not communicating them at 
home or in the hospital, they should be told that they are bound to observe 
the precept before the next Easter period begins; for once the paschal 
time has elapsed there is no strict obligation of the positive law to com- 
municate quam primum. 

In other cases, the priest may be willing and anxious to do his part 
towards the sick, but he doubts their dispositions, since they have habitually 
missed the Easter duty when well. He should, in our opinion, do what is 
possible to secure proper dispositions, for the period of illness is very 
frequently an occasion of true repentance; if he is unsuccessful, the faculty 
of canon 859, §1, may be used. 


BapTIsMAL ‘‘Vows” 


At the close of missions the faithful are generally urged to renew their 
baptismal vows. If this act is a vow, in the usual meaning of the word, it 
would appear that all subsequent sins also violate the virtue of religion; 
if it is not a vow, why call it such? (P. P.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1307, {1: Votum, id est promissio deliberata ac libera Deo facta 
de bono possibili et meliore, ex virtute religionis impleri debet. 

St. Thomas, Dist. xxxviii, q. 1, a. 2 (Parma IV, p. 1006): Illud autem 
votum quod habet aliquid necessitatis, habet incomplete rationem voti 

. et hoc est votum commune, quod est de his ad quae omnes tenentur.. . 

Ad tertium dicendum quod transgressio voti communis non facit 
speciale peccatum, sed addit peccato specialem deformitatem: magis enim 
peccat baptizatus eodem genere peccati quam non baptizatus.... Et 
ideo non frustra emittitur, cum aliquam obligationem addat, sicut lex 
Scripta addit aliquam obligationem supra legem naturae; et ita non facit 
aliud peccatum, sed novam deformitatem addit. 

The question raised about baptismal ‘‘vows” could be applied also 
to the marriage “vows”, for they are not vows in the strict sense of the 
word as defined in canon 1307, §1. One of the ways of discerning whether 
a person has made a vow properly so called is to discover whether he had a 
deliberate intention of binding himself under pain of sin; and if the object 
matter is already of obligation under pain of sin, there can be no vow 
properly so called unless the person deliberately intends to add to this 
obligation by binding himself through the virtue of religion, in such manner 
that its non-observance will be of the nature of sacrilege. It is possible, 
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though not in our view desirable, for the renewal of baptismal “‘vows’’ to 
be vows in the strict sense of the word. Usually this renewal is not meant 
or intended to be anything more than a solemn resolution to avoid sin. 

But they can be called “‘vows”’ in a wide or loose sense of the word, 
since by baptism the soul is dedicated to God’s service, and, as St. Thomas 
observes, following St. Paul’s teaching in Hebrews x, 29, the sins of a 
baptized person have thereby an additional deformity. Similarly, it would 
appear, since the marriages of Christians are a symbol of Christ’s union 
with the Church, their infidelities have a deformity which is lacking in the 
marriages of the unbaptized, and the obligations assumed with the marriage 
contract may rightly be called “‘vows’’, though not in the strict sense of 
the word. Cf. Priimmer: Theologia Moralis, II, §401, f.: . . . votum in 
baptismo emissum renuntiandi Satanae, mundo et pompis eius . . . non 
est votum in stricto, sed in lato sensu, ita ut baptizatus peccans contra 
promissiones datas gravius quidem peccat quam homo non baptizatus, sed 
tamen verum sacrilegium non committit ob laesionem voti in baptismate. 
Ita sententia communis. Ratio est, quia ille, qui in baptismo tales pro- 
missiones dat, non intendit se obligare sub peccato speciali contra religionem, 
sed solummodo promittit fidelem observantiam omnium mandatorum Dei. 


CONTRITION—PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 


Titius has sinned gravely and habitually with Sempronia, who is now 
dead. Though resolving not to sin for the future with other persons, and 
realizing the impossibility of ever sinning again with Sempronia, he says 
that he would continue his manner of life with her if she were still alive. 
Is he disposed for absolution? (T.) 


REPLY 


Gone. Trid. (Denz. 897): Contritio . . . animi dolor ac detestatio est 
de peccato commisso, cum proposito non peccandi de cetero. 

Summa Theol., Yl, q. 84, 10, ad..4: ... ille enim est irrisor, et non 
poenitens, qui simul dum poenitet, agit quod poenitet, vel proponit iterum 
se facturum, quod gessit. 

i. The phrase ‘‘he would continue his manner of life with her” could 
be held to mean that Titius foresaw, notwithstanding his repentance, that 
he would commit the same sin again. It would be an act of the in‘ellect 
based on past experience of repeated falls. Thus Priimmer, III, §356: 
“‘Recte plures auctores animadvertunt, solum propositum firmum non 
peccandi de cetero requiri, non autem necessario persuasionem poenitentis 
se non amplius esse peccaturum, aut hoc vel illud peccatum non amplius 
patraturum. Potest enim quis vere dolere et detestari peccatum, ac vere et 
absolute proponere se de cetero non esse -peccaturum, tametsi valde timet, 
immo certo credit, se ob expertam voluntatis inconstantiam suam denuo 
relapsurum esse.” If this is the penitent’s state of mind, the confessor’s 
duty is to persuade the penitent to trust in God’s grace rather than in his 
own feeble powers; having removed what may be, perhaps, the beginnings 
of despair, the confessor may regard the penitent as sufficiently disposed 
for absolution. 
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ii. On the other hand, the above phrase may mean that the penitent has 
not detested the past sin, because, supposing per impossibile that his partner 
were alive again, he is resolved to continue his sinful manner of life. It 
would be an act of the w/// revealing quite clearly an affection for the sinful 
act which is quite inconsistent with the detestation required for true repen- 
tance. “‘Firmum oportet esse propositum saltem quoad praesentem affec- 
tum voluntatis, licet forte sit infirmum quoad futurum - eventum.” 
(Priimmer loc. cit.) In this state of mind, with the will inclined still to- 
wards the sinful act, the penitent is not disposed for absolution. 

E. J. M. 
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Action this Day. By Francis J. Spellman. Demy 8vo. Pp. viii + 204. 
With portrait and a map. (Sheed & Ward. tos. 6d.) 


Two impressions emerge vividly from this book. The Archbishop of 
New York must be a man of tremendous energy whom the hardest travel- 
ling conditions cannot tire; and perhaps only through the medium of a 
record of this kind does one fully appreciate the magnitude of the war 
effort of the United Nations. One might have added a third impression: 
that Archbishop Spellman would have made a marvellous editor for a 
school magazine. Every person of importance he met, wherever he went, 
is given his due rank and mention. 

The book is made up of letters written by the travelling Archbishop to 
his father, and they describe his personal reactions, impressions and con- 
tacts, in a vast journey stretching over four continents, the fighting fronts of 
Europe, Palestine and the Near East—but not Russia. He went to see the 
American Catholic Army Chaplains at work, and in his travels he met all 
the great figures of present history. Yet most of his time and work must 
have been devoted to the ordinary soldier. He visited camps, hospitals, 
cemeteries, must have noted thousands of names and brought a message of 
cheer to thousands of Americans far from home. 

The Archbishop’s references to religion and to Catholicism in particular 
may possibly convey to some of his readers a sense of values measured 
in size and numbers rather than in intensity and depth of spiritual life. 
There is, it is true, a certain concrete approach to even spiritual matters, 
but it would be unfair to judge the writer on these letters alone, or from 
this angle. There are places in which he displays a keen sense both of 
spiritual necessities, as in his remarks on Spain, and of injustices to souls, 
as in his frank and firm criticism of the action taken by the authorities in 
Egypt in interning the German and Italian missionaries. 


“‘They had come to Egypt in their youth and vigour and dedicated 
themselves to the education of the children of Egypt and to charitable 
work among them. They came-to Egypt to give themselves for the 
well-being of the people and the country. . They looked for no gain 
in this man’s world except the satisfaction that comes to those whose 
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entire lives are devoted to the selfless service of others. Now these 
missionaries are penned in, watched by armed guards, kept in forced 
idleness for more than three years, while their parishes, schools and 
institutions suffer, and the people they served remain unserved and 
bewildered.” 


In all, this is a vivid story, helping us to realize the magnitude of the 
task set before the Catholic Chaplains in the American Army and Air Force 
units, and to know something of the conditions under which they have 
had to work. Every reader, too, will be grateful for the clear and helpful 
map, inserted as an end-paper to the volume. A. B. 


The Confessions of St. Augustin. A New Translation. By F. J. Sheed. 
(Sheed & Ward. Pp. xx + 339. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. SHEED is to be congratulated on the successful accomplishment of a 
supremely difficult task. The Latin of St. Augustine, though not always 
hard to read and understand, presents many problems to the translator. 
His early rhetorical pursuits left a permanent mark upon his literary style 
which, while it doubtless gave delight to his contemporary readers who 
dearly loved his habit of playing upon words, must raise a sigh of despair 
in one faced with the task of rendering it in English, Mr. Sheed has 
generally taken the wise course of making no attempt to reproduce such 
literary devices, which in any case have little to recommend them to the 
modern reader. But what is likely to prove the most attractive feature of the 
present translation is its departure from the convention which has hitherto 
required such versions to be written in archaic English. The translator 
rightly supposes that the Confessions of St. Augustine will lose nothing of 
their appeal for English readers when presented in the language to which 
they are accustomed in everyday life. The following contrast between 
Pusey’s well-known rendering and that of Mr. Sheed speaks for itself: 


(Pusey) When they were come thither, and had taken their places as 
they could, the whole place kindled with that savage pastime. But 
he, closing the passages of his eyes, forbade his mind to range abroad 
after such evils; and would he had stopped his ears also! 


(Sheed) When they had reached the Arena and had got such seats as they 
could, the whole place was in a frenzy of hideous delight. He 
closed up the door of his eyes and forbade his mind to pay attention 
to things so evil. If only he could have stopped his ears too! 


And here is the original text: 


Quo ubi ventum est et sedibus quibus potuerunt locati sunt, fervebant 


omnia inmanissimis voluptatibus. [Ille clausis foribus oculorum 
interdixit animo, ne in tanta mala procederet. Atque utinam et 


aures opturasset! 


The last three books of the Confessions, containing a commentary on the 


early verses of Genesis, are but loosely connected with the story of St. 


Augustine’s conversion; but Mr. Sheed’s industry in translating these also, 
gives to his work the added merit of completeness. G. D. $. 
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The Mother of Jesus. By Father James, O.F.M., Cap. Pp. 159. (Gill & Son. 
45. paper, 5s. cloth.) 


_Any Life of Our Lady, unless it is to be utterly inadequate, must be a theo- 


logical treatise. Only the eye of faith can hope to discern, behind the rare 
but poignant incidents which the Gospel relates, something of the intimate 
reality of that life which was truly hidden with Christ in God. After the 
example of the Church’s liturgy Fr. James invites us with him to con- 
template that mysterious predestining decree wherein the Father eternally 
sees the Word Incarnate as the Son of the Virgin Mary, and God’s own Son 
from all eternity sets His divine impress upon the soul of Mary. Her free 
consent to become His Mother, decreed in that eternal plan, is, as it were, the 
centre from which radiate all those privileges and prerogatives which we 
know as the glories of Mary. Her Immaculate Conception was divinely 
devised as the only fitting preparation for that ineffable dignity; her peerless 
virginity is at once the condition of her unique privilege of Divine Mother- 
hood and also the apotheosis of child-bearing; and her unparalleled share 
in the work of our Redemption is but a corollary of her function as Mother 
of the Redeemer. Such is the path followed by the author of this excellent 
little book, and as his readers follow him they cannot but admire a lucidity 
of theological exposition and an ardent devotion to the Mother of God 
which are alike in the best traditions of the sons of St. Francis. 

No book on Our Lady in these days is complete without a chapter on 
her Mediation, and, for all his express desire of avoiding controversial 
topics in a work which is primarily expository, Fr. James finds himself 
compelled to touch upon the much discussed question of Mary’s part in 
objective Redemption. In agreement with a great number of modern 
theologians, he inclines to the view which attributes to Our Lady a share 
in Redemption in actu primo, suggesting that a solution of the main objection 
(viz. that arising out of merit) may be found in the distinction between ‘‘the 
eternal order, in which she was preordained by God, and the order of time 
in which she was associated with our blessed Lord”. It is of course true 
that this distinction, as Fr. James points out, serves admirably to show how 
Mary could be preserved from original sin by the foreseen merits of a 
redemption yet to take place. It is, however, less easy to understand how, 
in the supposition that there is only one Redemption, God could eternally 
foresee the merits of Mary both as proceeding from sanctifying grace and 
also as contributing with the merits of Christ to making that same grace 
originally available. But, this controversial question apart, Fr. James has 
given us a really beautiful treatise, which cannot but help towards a fuller 
understanding of the essential place which Mary holds in Catholic theology 
and devotion. G. D. S. 


A Catholic Angle on the Jewish Problem. By Stanley B. James. (Pater Noster 
Publications. 44.) 


Tue author rightly points out that for Catholics the problem of what to do 
with the sixteen million Jews in the world does not finally lie in economic or 
political schemes or in fostering anti-Semitism. He advocates better under- 
standing of the Jewish mentality through knowledge of the Old Testament. 
He wishes for a recasting of Christian terminology into Jewish terms and 
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modes of thought. ‘ He presses somewhat vehemently the inadequacy of t’ 
usual theological phraseology for the conversion of Israel, without, howeve 
giving much detailed advice. J. P.- A. - 


L_—————————>>>>=== 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SERMON NOTES 


(THe Crercy Review, 1944, XXIV, p. 191) 


“‘Cappellanus” writes: 

Since no one more competent has risen to the bait, both of “‘D’s”’ lettg 
and of the editorial comment thereto, I may. be permitted to make th 
following observations. 

The preacher who relies on borrowed material is rather in the positio 
of a barrister pleading a brief which has been carefully prepared by somé 
one else. The sermon notes provided by this journal more usually tak 
the form of this carefully prepared brief, and it is for the preacher to mak 
the dry bones live by his own oratorical skill. 

“—D” finds this prepared brief not very helpful. What he want 
it appears, is something in the finished form of a pleading, printed exactl 
as it will be delivered. But it may be questioned very much whether 
composition of this kind can ever be successfully borrowed, for so muc 
depends on the individual’s character and temperament. This type 
borrowed sermon will somewhat resemble a ready-made suit of clothes 
it will serve its purpose, no doubt, but it will never be the same as o 
made to the preacher’s own measure. 

I suggest, therefore, a third type of “‘sermon notes” which, I believ 
has not yet been fairly tried in these pages. What I have in mind is a logi 
analysis or synopsis, attractively arranged and printed, with a sequence 4 
ideas easy to assimilate and memorize,.and occupying not more than of 
page of the Review. It should contain within this framework refereno 
to sources easily accessible, such as holy scripture, theological manua 
encyclicals, or ascetical treatises, where the headings or ideas indicated | 
the synopsis will be found fully set out. It should contain, also, an ocd 
sional literary or liturgical allusion, an illustration, or a reference to son 
incident in the life of a Saint. But it should not contain explanation 
doctrines, nor should the allusions or illustrations be given in full: a me 
reference or suggestion must suffice. 

The only small difficulty I can think of is that the thought and labot 
involved. in preparing a synopsis of this kind.is qut.of all proportion 
the space it will occupy, and this might create a problem when it co 
to estimating the amount of remuneration due to the labourer for his hitf 
But the problem is not, I should think, insuperable. 
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